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Conference  Highlights 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


Off  to  a Good  Start— An  NCOA  Network 
on  Health  Promotion  for  Older  Adults 


o judge  by  the  enthusiastic  response  of  more  than 


100  persons  attending  a planning  meeting  at  the 


^ NCOA  annual  conference,  the  time  has  come  to 
launch  the  newest  NCOA  membership  unit. 

It  will  probably  be  called  The  National  Institute  on 
Health  Promotion  for  Older  Adults. 

The  basis  for  this  newest  venture  is  to  establish  a 
network  of  community-based  service  providers;  aging  spe- 
cialists: educators;  researchers;  corporate  wellness  man- 
agers: federal,  state,  and  local  policy  makers;  and  others 
interested  in  health  maintenance  and  wellness  before  and 
during  the  later  years  of  life. 

The  Board  planning  meeting  — chaired  by  Ann 
Johnson,  Chair  of  NCOA’s  Committee  on  Health  Promo- 
tion and  Aging  — resulted  in  a decision  to  establish  a 
steering  committee  that  will  refine  the  unit’s  goals  and 
activities. 

Among  the  Committee’s  duties  will  be  to  arrive  at  a 
final  statement  of  objectives.  A preliminaiy  listing  in- 
cluded: recognizing  the  value  and  importance  of  health 
promotion  programming  for  older  adults,  fostering  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences,  centralizing  a peer  net- 
work and  clearinghouse,  disseminating  information  and 
materials,  and  providing  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  service  providers. 

The  Committee  will  also  consider  potential  network 
services,  such  as  producing  a newsletter  and  other  pub- 
lications including  a member  directory,  maintaining  an 
information  and  resource  center,  holding  regional  and 
national  conferences  and  workshops,  providing  technical 
assistance  and  training,  and  advocacy. 
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ON  THE  COVER:  At  the  Cuny 
Mansion  in  Key  West.  Florida. 
Carmela  Donafrio — an  enrollee 
in  NCOA's  Senior  Community 
Service  Employment  Program 
operated  by  Monroe  County 
Department  of  Social 
Services — escorts  visitors 
through  this  historical  site, 
the  1 899  home  of  Florida’s 
first  millionaire.  NCOA  photo 
by  Jerry  Hecht. 
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Counter-clockwise,  from  top: 

Informal  but  often  intense,  the 
“potpourri"  sessions  at  the  New 
Orleans  NCOA  conference  proved 
once  again  to  be  give-and-take 
gold  mines  for  practical  tips  and 
the  launching  of  new  ideas. 

NAACP  Executive  Director 
Benjamin  Hooks,  touring  NCOA's 
exhibit  area  after  his  address  at 
the  opening  session,  takes  a 
moment  to  chat  with  NCOA 
Board  of  Directors  members 
Arthur  Flemming  and  Frankie  M. 
Freeman. 

Mary  Jane  Owen  (right), 
nationally  recognized  spokes- 
person on  disability  issues, 
congratulates  a Voluntarism  in 
Action  for  the  Aging  Award 
recipient.  See  story,  page  31. 

A United  Press  International 
reporter  interviews  NCOA  Board 
member  Yung-Ping  Chen  (right) 
on  older  worker  issues  aired  at 
the  full-day  industry  conference. 

A corferee  makes  a point. 

Participants  share  ideas  at  the 
Humanities  breakfast. 

PHOTOS  ON  THIS  PAGE  ARE  BY  WILLIAM  ORIOL 
(TOP.  MIDDLE  LEFT,  BOTTOM  RIGHT):  EVK 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  NEW  ORLEANS  (BOTTOM  LEFT. 
LOWER  MIDDLE  RIGHT):  AND  LOUISE  CLEVELAND 
(UPPER  MIDDLE  RIGHT). 

OTHER  CONFERENCE  HIGHLIGHT  PHOTOS  BY  EVK 
PHOTOGRAPHY  ARE  FOUND  ON  PAGES  3 (COL.  I ).  6. 
31,  33:  BY  WILLIAM  ORIOL  ON  3 (COL.  2).  4.  5.  31 
(NISC  AWARD),  32  (TOP):  AND  BY  LOUISE 
CLEVELAND  ON  PAGE  32  (LOWER),  AND  36. 


2 PERSPECTtVE  ON  AGING 


In  New  Orleans 


JAZZ  CITY  WELCOMES 

NCOA’s  39th  Conference 

Speakers,  Conferees  Tackle  Issues, 

Trade  Ideas,  Look  to  the  Nineties 


Invested,  involved,  and  in  force,  more  than  3,000 
conferees  responded  to  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aging's  invitation  to  come  on  down  yonder 
to  New  Orleans  for  its  39th  annual  conference. 

A jazz  concert  opened  the  March  29-April  1 event, 
held  at  a hotel  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
set  the  up-beat  tone  that  was  to  characterize  the  con- 
ference overall. 

NCOA  Chair  Elva  Walker  stated  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion that  the  conference  themes  of  "concern"  and 
“commitment"  are  inexorably  linked  to  NCOA’s  goal 
“of  a secure  and  decent  life  for  all  older  Americans 
and  their  families,"  as  well  as  “full  participation  of 
older  people  in  the  mainstream  of  national  and  com- 
munity life.” 

Meeting  such  goals.  Walker  and  other  speakers 
made  clear,  requires  persistent  advocacy,  public  and 
private  action,  and  a recognition  of  the  distance  yet 
to  go. 


Hooks:  Why  Not  End  Inequity? 


“The  young,  the  poor,  the  for- 
gotten spend  half  their  lives  fight- 
ing for  things  others  take  for 
granted." 

Benjamin  Hooks,  NAACP  Execu- 
tive Director,  made  this  point  his 
theme  in  a conference-opening  ad- 
dress urging  the  individual  citizen 
to  heed  the  conference  themes  of 


“concern"  and  “commitment." 

“I  plead  with  you  tonight  that  we  do  not  remain  si- 
lent in  the  face  of  injustice,"  declared  Dr.  Hooks. 
Warning  against  an  enduring  “capacity  of 


humankind  to  inflict  evil,"  he  gave  examples  extend- 
ing from  the  Nazi  persecution  of  Jews  to  recent  ex- 
amples of  domestic  racial  bigotry.  In  South  Africa,  he 
said,  there  exists  "a  condition  akin  to  slavery." 

The  reason  for  speaking  out  against  inequity. 
Hooks  declared  to  applause,  is  that  “injustice  any- 
where is  a threat  to  justice  everywhere." 

He  also  cautioned  against  “attempts  being  made 
somehow  to  separate  young  people  from  older  peo- 
ple." He  urged  generations  to  stand  together  against 
all  challenge  to  their  solidarity  of  human  aspiration. 


The  Storyville  Stampers  keep  the  Jazz  coming  as 
they  lead  NCOA  conferees  into  the  Exhibit  Hall  on 
opening  night. 
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thought  that  private  voluntary  actions  could  indeed 
change  lives  for  the  better.  But  he  cautioned  that  the 
lights  should  include  federal,  as  well  as  private  sec- 
tor, sources. 

Hooks.  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  since 
1977.  deplored  the  doubling  of  the  national  debt  in 
this  decade. 

"We  have  indebted  the  future,  and  our  great-great 
grandchildren  will  be  paying  the  debt,"  he  said. 


i Health  Care  Reform  — Now! 


Harvard  Social  Medicine  Pro- 
fessor Rashi  Fein  told  a receptive 
audience  that  real  health  care  re- 
form in  the  United  States  requires 
far-reaching,  coordinated  action 
rather  than  timid  nibbling  on  one 
problem  at  a time. 

He  recalled  Winston  Churchill's 
observation  that  one  does  not  leap 
over  a chasm  in  two  steps. 

Dr.  Fein  — a noted  health  economist  invited  by 
NCOA  to  discuss  “The  Half-trillion  Dollar  Debate: 
Allocating  America’s  Health  Resources”  — predicted 
an  early  national  dialogue  about  “two  overarching 
issues:" 

■ Health  insurance  for  all,  including  37  million  now 
without  such  protection. 

■ Moderation  in  the  growth  of  health  expenditures. 
He  added: 

“1  believe  we  must  deal  with  the  distribution  of  In- 
surtince  and  the  cost  issue  together.  Any  solution  that 
does  less  is  a waste  of  political  energy  because,  whatever 
its  qualities  at  the  outset,  it  could  not  be  sustained  over 
time.  It  would  simply  fall  apart.” 

He  explained  that  insurance  for  everyone  without 
mechanisms  to  contain  costs  would  lead  to  a cost  ex- 
plosion. Conversely, 

"A  program  that  simply  addresses  costs  without  ensur- 
ing that  all  Americans  have  access  would  lead  to  sociEil 
tensions  as  parts  of  the  population  came  to  recognize 
that  control  of  expenditures  was  being  achieved  by  deny- 
ing them  care,  by  cutting  access  and  utilization  for 
those  without  Insurance,  and  by  cutting  the  quality  of 
services  they  receive." 

Fein  would  give  administrative  responsibility  of  a 
new  national  health  program  to  the  states  while 
assigning  “very  specific  rights  and  duties  to  the 
federal  government." 

He  acknowledged  that  a universal  health  insurance 
program  would  add  new  costs  by  opening  up  access 
to  millions  of  persons  not  now  protected  by  insur- 
ance, but  he  foresaw  savings  from  effective  cost  con- 
tainment. He  estimated  that  at  least  S60  billion  is 
now  lost  to  wasteful  administrative  practices. 


Housing  Worries  and  Solutions 


"Today,  for  many  older  persons, 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  in- 
dependent, satisfactory  lifestyles 
in  a place  of  one’s  choice  still  re- 
mains elusive.” 

And  yet,  added  University  of 
Michigan  Professor  Leon  Pastalan, 
both  the  private  sector  and  the 
federal  government  are  failing  to 
respond  adequately  to  this  need. 

Dr.  Pastalan  cited  an  estimate  that  the  number  of 
units  of  new  construction  needed  by  older  Americans 
rcinges  from  160,000  to  250,00  per  year.  But  he 
pointed  to  a decline  in  rental  housing  production 
that  has  intensified  dramatically  in  recent  years. 

As  for  older  homeowners: 

“A  significant  number  of  the  elderly  have  relatively  high 
rates  of  dwelling  deficiencies.  A significant  number  of 
the  elderly,  particularly  minorities,  the  poor,  and  people 
living  in  rural  areas,  are  living  in  substandard  housing. 
Yet,  data  from  recent  Annual  Housing  Surveys  reveals 
that  despite  the  greater  ages  and  poorer  conditions  of 
their  units,  elderly-headed  households  are  far  less  likely 
to  have  had  maintenance-related  work  recently  done 
them  are  younger  households." 

As  an  example  of  positive  public/private  response 
even  in  difficult  times,  Pastalan  described  a project 
that  puts  the  emphasis  on  “ecogenic,"  or  family  en- 
vironment, considerations.  The  Northwest  Ohio  Area 
Office  on  Aging  and  a private  for-profit  group  called 
Summit  Properties  are  working  on  the  project,  which 
is  designed  primarily  as  a response  to  the  housing 
needs  of  older  widows  living  alone.  A major  obstacle 
in  this  kind  of  public/private  partnership,  Pastalan 
pointed  out,  is  that  lending  agencies  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  public  agencies,  viewing  them 
from  the  perspective  of  private  business  enterprises. 

Another  speaker  at  the  housing 
session  was  New  Orleans’  former 
Archbishop  Phillip  M.  Hannan, 
widely  known  for  an  activist  social 
apostolate  program  for  the  elderly. 
He  reported  that  his  archdiocese 
has  made  3,100  units  available  in 
New  Orleans  and  that  “there  is  a 
waiting  list  for  all  of  them.” 

Like  Pastalan,  the  archbishop  emphasized  that 
housing  for  older  persons  should  have  supportive 
services  that  change  as  residents’  needs  change.  He 
emphasized  that  the  "storehouse  of  experience” 
among  the  tenants  is  tapped  in  every  possible  way. 

He  reported  on  the  renovation  of  a former  parish 
school,  now  offering  68  apartments.  A former  hospi- 
tal has  also  become  a residential  center,  offering  a 
day  care  center  for  working  mothers. 

Archbishop  Hannan  said  that  new  construction  of 
housing  for  older  persons  has  spurred  economic 
growth  in  what  had  been  declining  neighborhoods. 
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Future  for  Entitlements 


Addressing  a well-attended  final- 
day  plenary  session,  lon^-tiine  an- 
iIBh  ulysts  ol  governmental  programs 
ol(l<?r  Ainerteans  olTered  dilTcr- 
in^  views  of  future  prospects. 

Robert  H.  Htnstock  — I’roiessor 
I of  Agin^.  Health,  and  Society  at 
■ Case  Western  Reserve  University 
A ■ in  Cleveland  — focused  on  Con- 
gressional willingness  to  ameliorate  "conditions  ex- 
perienced by  the  most  disadvantaged  aged." 

fie  challenged  the  belief  that  older  Americans  have 
reached  general  economic  security,  pointing  out  that 
"many  older  persons  remain  highly  vulnerable  with 
respect  to  income,  health,  functional  status,  and 
other  dimensions  of  fundamental  well-being."  add- 
ing. 

"And  this  vulnerability  will  persist,  and  probably  in- 
crease. unless  national  policies  are  reformed.  The  very 
structure  of  some  programs  that  provide  benefits  to  the 
aged  helps  to  ensure  that  life  course  inequalities  of  sta- 
tus will  be  perpetuated  tnto  and  throughout  old  age." 

Dr.  Binstock  welcomed  recent  Congressional  ac- 
tions that,  in  his  view,  recognize  diversity  among  the 
older  population.  He  regarded  new  Medicare  Part  B 
premiums,  established  under  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Amendments  of  1988.  as  “a  pro- 
gressive tax."  He  called  for  "practicable  proposals  for 
progressively  redistributing  the  burdens  and  bene- 
fits" of  Medicare,  the  Older  Americans  Act.  and  other 
programs. 

Turning  to  sharply  rising  health  costs.  Binstock 
deplored  a tendency  to  blame  older  persons  for  the 
inflated  Increases,  calling  this  "the  most  serious 
scapegoating  of  the  aged."  He  questioned,  on  both 
moral  and  practical  grounds,  proposals  to  ration  cer- 
tain forms  of  health  care  to  "the  old-old." 


Joan  Brodshaug 
Bernstein  and 
Merton  C.  Bern- 
stein. authors  of  a 
1 988  book.  “So- 
cial Security:  The 
System  That 
Works,  teamed  up 
for  their  presenta- 


tion. 

Mrs.  Bernstein  questioned  the  effectiveness  of 
"needs-tested  programs."  as  compared  to  Social 
Security.  She  said: 


“They  cost  substantially  more  to  administer.  They  don't 
reach  all  eliglbles.  or  even  most.  (Almost  half  of  those  ell 
glble  did  not  get  SSI  benefits,  according  to'a  recent  Lou 
Harris  Survey.!  They  discourage  savings." 

Challenging  those  who  say  that  our  society  cannot 


afford  long-term  care  and  home  health  care.  Mrs. 
Bernstein  stated: 

"We  can  better  afford  such  programs  by  eliminaimg  tiie 
substantial  waste  and  inefficiency  In  present  medical 
care  arrangements," 

Mr.  Bernstein  — Coles  F’rofessor  of  Law  at  Washing- 
ton University  iti  St.  Ixtuis  and  principal  consultant 
to  the  National  Commission  of  Social  Security  Re- 
form from  1981-83  — criticized  media  pundits  "who 
incessantly  bash  ‘greedy  grannies  " and  who  claim 
that  "the  elderly  are  affluent,  better  off  than  all  the 
rest  of  us."  He  said  that  American  families  with  peo- 
ple 65  and  over  have  lower  income  than  any  other 
age  group.  He  cited  a 1988  Census  Bureau  report  in- 
dicating that: 

■ Without  Social  Security,  households  with  mem- 
bers 65  and  over  had  in  1986  a median  income  of 
$7,005; 

■ With  Social  Security,  such  households  had  a me- 
dian income  of  $14,922. 

■ With  Social  Security.  14.4  percent  of  those  65  and 
over  are  in  poverty;  without  Social  Security,  the 
figure  would  be  48.5  percent. 

He  challenged  proposals  to  raise  the  age  of  eligibil- 
ity for  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  He  added: 
“Removing  impediments  to  the  employment  of  the 
elderly  is  a much  better  idea."  □ 


Veteran  Journalist  Sarah  McClendon,  who  has 
attended  White  House  press  conferences  since  the 
days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  shown  greeting 
admirers  after  her  address  at  the  final  plenary 
session  of  the  NCOA  conference.  She  called  upon 
women  and  retirees  to  become  “whistle-blowers"  in 
the  quest  for  more  effective  and  equitable 
government.  Representative  Corinne  Clayborne 
Boggs,  better  known  as  Lindy  Boggs,  addressed  the 
same  session.  She  said  she  agreed  with  an  NCOA 
policy  position  “to  revisit"  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988.  NCOA  has  stated  that  it 
welcomes  the  additional  protection  provided  by  the 
legislation,  but  challenges  the  Cinancing  provisions. 
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: jr  Ai'tion  in  the 


NCOA  President  Daniel 
Thursz.  naming  issues 
requiring  priority  action, 
put  special  emphasis  on  one  that 
cannot  be  won  through  legisla- 
tion." 

He  called  for  a change  in  atti- 
tude towards  the  elderly  — "to  end 
the  prejudice  and  discrimination 
against  those  advanced  in  years." 

In  his  first  address  to  an  NCOA 
annual  conference.  Dr.  Thursz 
named  issues  "that  require  urgent 
legislative  attention  and  whose 
time  has  come." 

First  and  foremost  is  "a  National 
Health  Plan  with  universEil  access 
— generally  supported  — includ- 
ing long-term  Ccire  and  true  cata- 
strophic coverage  for  Americans  of 
all  ages." 

Thursz  saw  widespread  “wall-to- 
wall"  support  for  true  health  care 
reform,  including  backing  from 
corporate  leaders. 

Housing  is  the  second  legislative 
priority  for  the  1990s,  stated 
Thursz,  adding: 

"The  answer  to  homelessness  is  not 
shelters  but  homes." 

He  said  that  between  1981  and 
1986,  housing  subsidized  by  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  fell  from 
144,000  to  only  17,080  units,  and 
that  HUD  funding  for  housing  fell 
from  S3 10. 2 billion  in  1981  to 
$10  billion  in  1986.  “the  largest 
budget  cut  for  a cabinet-level  de- 
partment in  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration." 

Another  priority  is  broadened 
choice  for  work  opportunities. 
Thursz  told  his  audience: 

“We  need  to  broaden  opportunities 
for  older  workers  — men  and 
women,  those  skilled  and  those  rel- 
atively unskilled  — who  can  re- 
spond to  training  and  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  workplace.  Of  special 
concern  are  older  minorities  who 
for  decades  have  had  the  doors 
closed  to  them  — doors  to  educa- 
tion. training,  and  employment. 
Many  of  these  minorities,  however, 
are  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Experience  emd  the  School  of  Hard 
Knocks.  They  have  a contribution 
to  make." 

Thursz  acknowledged  that  his 
priorities  will  require  funds  and 
even  sacrifices.  He  emphasized: 

“But  let  us  be  clear  about  one 
thing:  The  choice  will  never  be  be- 


tween children  and  the  aged.  We 
are  — and  always  will  be  — inter- 
dependent. The  problems  of  the 
young  or  old  are  the  problems  we 
share  as  the  American  family.  The 
choice  will  be  — and  must  be  — 
between  the  defense  department, 
star  wars,  space,  and  social  pro- 
grams. And.  it  will  be  between 
rich  and  poor." 

Dr.  Thursz  cited  recent  reports 
showing  that  the  gap  between  the 
poorest  fifth  of  the  population  and 
the  highest  paid  is  widening.  He 
added: 

"We  can  do  better,  and  I believe  all 
Americans  — including  the 
effluent  — want  us  to  do  better." 


Sidestepping  Disaster  at  Early  NCOA  Conferences 


What  does  a relatively  young 
organization  do  when  fae- 
ing  massive  unraveling  of  a long- 
planned  conference? 

Keep  on  keeping  on,  and  all 
that.  But,  it  helps,  too,  to  have 
luck  and  nerves  of  steel. 

Rebecca  Eckstein,  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Geneva 
Mathiasen  Award  (see  photo  on 
page  3 1 ) told  of  her  early  days 
with  NCOA,  when  she  was  vir- 
tually a one-person  conference 
department.  Sometimes,  things 
went  wrong. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  re- 
gional eonference  in  Seattle.  Eck- 
stein recounted: 
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“For  a meeting  that  was  sched- 
uled to  start  on  Sunday  evening,  1 
left  New  York  (then  the  NCOA 
headqucirters  city]  on  Saturday. 
The  rest  of  the  staff  were  due  to 
arrive  on  Sunday.  Since  it  is 
apparently  impossible  to  get  a fin- 
al program  much  before  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  preceding  a 
conference,  each  of  the  staff  was 
bringing  a carton  of  programs.  I 
had  three  programs  with  me. 
Sunday  morning  at  6 a.m.,  I am 
awakened  by  a telephone  call  from 
New  York.  Both  airports  shut 
down.  A blizzard.  No  programs. 
350  p)eople  due.  What  now?  But 
NCOA  has  friends  every  place." 

Rebecca  called  a Seattle  Hous- 
ing Authority  official  who  “got  a 


bunch  of  volunteers,  and  350 
programs  were  photocopied  in 
readiness  for  the  6 p.m.  registra- 
tion. A disaster  averted.  The  staff 
arrived  on  Tuesday.” 

Another  snowstorm  — the  first 
in  30  years  — disrupted  a re- 
gional conference  in,  of  all 
places.  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Looking  at  this  year’s  NCOA 
conference  progrcim,  Eckstein 
said:  “1  am  awed  and  feel  a deep 
sense  of  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  breadth  and  structure  of 
the  program,  the  degree  of  or- 
ganization and  the  number  of 
conference  attendees,  and  the 
variety  of  interest  displayed.” 
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Established  in  1950,  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging,  Inc.,  is  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization 
with  a membership  of  individuals,  volun- 
tary agencies,  associations,  business  or- 
ganizations, labor  unions,  and  others 
united  by  a common  commitment:  im- 
proved lives  for  older  Americans. 

NCOA  serves  as  a national  source  of  in- 
formation. training,  technical  assistance, 
advocacy,  and  research  on  every  aspect  of 
aging.  NCOA  forms  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  government,  business,  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  other  funding 
sources  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  new 
ideas  and  services,  to  educate  the  public 


and  professionals  about  them,  and  to 
anticipate  and  signal  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  the  future. 

Headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Just  four  blocks  from  Capitol  Hill.  NCOA 
offers  the  services  of  its  Ollie  A.  Randall 
Library  on  aging,  its  Gallery  Patina  (dedi- 
cated to  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  emerg- 
ing or  established  older  artists  and  craft- 
persons).  and  its  busy  conference/training 
center.  Its  staff  of  more  than  100  persons 
receives  invaluable  help  from  hundreds  of 
volunteers.  Field  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  Los  Angeles  join  in  carrying  out  one 
of  NCOA's  largest  assignments,  training 
and  placement  of  older  workers. 


Thanks  go  to  members  of  Langley 
Park  (Maryland)  Senior  Center  and 
Coordinator  Dorothy  Dagett,  for 
their  help  to  NCOA's  photographer, 
Jerry  Hecht.  On  the  cover  and 
inside  pages  of  this  1 988  NCOA 
Annual  Refvrt  are  ivrtraits  of 
individuals;  most  are  particymnts  at 
the  Center. 


A Message  erom  Dr.  Daniee  Tulirsz, 
Presioent,  The  National  Colincie  on  the  Aging 
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iversity"  is  a word  that  has  taken  on  new  mean- 
ing for  me  since  1 joined  The  National  Council  on 
the  Aging  almost  a year  ago. 

Even  before  NCOA.  1 had  resisted  thinking  of 
“the  elderly"  as  a large,  gray  group  expected  to  as- 
sume similar  attitudes  and  destinies  after  reach- 
ing a certain  age.  say  65. 

Now  I see  that  my  resistance  was  well  founded.  Older  Amer- 
icans. as  I learn  anew  eveiy'  day.  become  even  more  individual- 
istic as  they  grow  older.  Fascinating  differences  — in  back- 
grounds. health  and  income  status,  expectations,  talents,  view- 
points — tend  to  become  even  more  pronounced  in  the  later 
years. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  respects  those  differences, 
celebrates  them,  and  serves  them.  NCOA  works  with  prac- 
titioners and  volunteers  of  all  ages  to  make  the  most  of  such  di- 
versity, to  leam  from  elders  even  as  we  serve  them  when  needed, 
and  to  join  with  them  in  advocacy  or  — when  we  must  — to 
raise  new.  often  difficult  policy  issues. 

The  pages  of  this  annual  report  give  examples  of  NCOA's  many 
responses  to  the  30  million  persons  in  this  nation  who  are 
already  at  or  past  age  65.  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  younger 
but  must  plan  for  their  older  years. 

This  report  tells  of  ways  in  which  NCOA  responds  to  aging- 
related  issues  affecting  younger  Americans.  A prime  example  is 
NCOA’s  effort  to  help  a growing  number  of  mid-life  family  mem- 
bers who  are  devoting  many  hours  each  week  to  caregiving  for 
their  parents  or  their  parents'  parents. 

I am  proud  to  be  a part  of 
NCOA.  I look  forward  to  learn- 
ing much  more,  eveiy  day,  as 
I work  with  our  members  and 
with  corporate,  foundation, 
and  community  leaders  com- 
mitted to  aging. 
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1988 — Change,  Renewal,  Contin 
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ontinuity  and 
adaptability  in  the  face 
of  new  challenge  — 
these  keys  to  NCOA's 
unparalleled  record  of 
success  were  on  display  once 
again  in  1988  during  a year  in 
which  major  changes  were  made 
in  NCOA  leadership.  A few  ex- 
amples are  given  here;  additional 
details  appear  later: 


■ As  cosponsor  (with  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America)  of 
the  Generations  United  Coali- 
tion, we  at  NCOA  convened  the 
First  National  Conference  on 
Intergenerational  Issues  and 
Programs.  More  than  250  par- 


ticipants from  27  states  partici- 
pated. 

■ Our  own  Family  Friends  pro- 
gram received  funding  to  con- 
tinue its  work  for  two  more 
years.  Another  NCOA  inter- 
generational program.  Latch- 
key, gave  afterschool  youngsters 
assistance  and  support  at  two 
senior  centers;  work  began  on  a 
how-to  manual  for  similar  ac- 
tion at  other  sites. 

■ NCOA,  celebrating  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  our  Senior  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram (SCSEP),  made  powerful 
arguments  on  the  growing  need 
to  make  greater  use  of  older 
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worker  skills  in  a changing 
economy.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor  declared  at  the  SCSEP 
anniversary  conference,  "Older 
workers  possess  the  skills  and 
experience  that  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  American  industry." 

■ Our  Prime  Time  Productivity 
program,  designed  to  help  em- 
ployers and  employees  make  the 
most  of  an  aging  workforce, 
sponsored  a series  of  seminars 
for  employers  in  labor-shortage 
industries.  Consultation  with 
major  corporate  human  re- 
source directors  resulted  in  a 
leading-edge  program  training 
older  workers  for  management 
roles  in  the  fast  food  industiy. 
PTP’s  new  resource  manual  pro- 
vides the  first  "encyclopedia"  of 
techniques  for  assisting  and 
placing  older  persons  seeking 
jobs. 

■ We  broadened  and  updated  our 
Retirement  Planning  Program, 
now  serving  more  than  100  cor- 
porations and  firms.  Merck  & 
Company  announced  plans  to 
expand  its  retirement  planning 
program  fivefold  by  1992,  using 
NCOA's  training  and  materials. 

■ NCOA's  Corporate  Services  Divi- 
sion helped  corporations  and 
smaller  firms  with  worker  bene- 
fit issues,  including  "eldercare" 
assistance  to  employees  who 
spend  many  hours  each  week 
tending  to  the  needs  of  older 
relatives.  Another  unit  in 
NCOA,  meanwhile,  was  adding 
membership  to  a grassroots 
Family  Caregivers  program. 

■ A major  effort  by  NCOA's 
National  Institute  on 
Community-based  Long-term 
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Care,  in  consultation  with  other 
NCOA  units,  resulted  in 
publication  of  Care  Manage- 
ment Standards  providing 
guidelines  for  practice  in  a cru- 
cially Important  component  of 
the  community  care  system. 

■ Our  New  Directions  training 
program  shared  know-how  with 
professionals  in  aging  at  four 
cities  for  eight  days  of  seminars 
on  senior  center  management, 
fund  raising,  and  serving  family 
caregivers. 

■ At  our  National  Center  for 
Health  Promotion  and  Aging, 
the  goal  is  to  help  older  Amer- 
icans maintain  and  enhance  in- 
dependence and  well-being.  One 
program  begun  in  1988  will  ul- 
timately provide  information 
kits  on  foot  care  to  senior  cen- 
ters. A Senior  Wellness  Calen- 
dar prompted  a lively  response 
from  purchasers  across  the  na- 
tion. 

■ NCOA's  mission  as  advocate  in- 
cluded Congressional  testimony 
and  publication  of  a 1988-89 
Public  Policy  Agenda,  distributed 
to  every  member  of  Congress,  to 
leaders  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. and  to  national  volun- 
teer organizations,  trade 
unions,  and  private  sector 
leadership. 
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NCOA — Direct  Lines  to  Action 
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he  National  Council  on 
the  Aging  has  a unique 
advantage  when  it 
comes  to  knowing  what 
is  happening,  and  what 
needs  doing,  in  key  sectors  of  ag- 
ing. 

We  build  working  alliances 
among  our  constituent  units  that 
are  grappling  with  the  major  chal- 
lenges of  aging  today. 

On  the  one  hand,  NCOA  head- 
quarters is  hub  for  each  unit,  tap- 
ping its  contacts  and  own  expert 
staff  to  shape  broad  perspective 
and  unified  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  unit 
feeds  information  and  ideas 
through  invaluable  direct  lines 
from  the  grassroots,  raising  issues 
that  can  result  in  NCOA-wide 
endorsement  and  action. 

Unit  newsletters  and  other  pub- 
lications are  lively,  timely  addi- 
tions to  the  how-to  and  think- 
through  literature  on  aging:  unit 
events  at  annual  NCOA  con- 
ferences often  put  a new  focus  on 
emerging  issues,  or  suggest  ac- 
tions to  deal  with  stubbornly  per- 
sisting ones. 

Each  constituent  group  has  a 
governing  body  elected  from 
among  its  members.  The  chair  of 
each  unit  sits  on  the  NCOA  Board 
of  Direetors;  each  unit  is  repre- 
sented on  other  NCOA  policy  and 
program  committees.  New  NCOA 
members,  in  addition  to  receiving 
Council  publications  and  serv'ices, 
are  entitled  to  affiliation  with  a 
constituent  member  unit. 

Together,  the  membership 
groups  represent  the  diversity  of 
services  needed  to  assure  a broad 
range  of  choices  for  older  adults. 


Networks 


Maiching  Jobs 

Wrrn  WoRKi^Rs 


Across  the  United  States,  in 
senior  centers  or  in  other  settin^Js. 
specialized  employment  af^encies 
are  giving  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  placement  of  older  work- 
ers. Whether  large  or  small,  staffs 
in  sueh  agencies  stand  in  need  of 
information  e.xchange  about  new 
placement,  training,  and  job  de- 
velopment techniques,  as  well  as 
public  policy  decisions  that  affect 
work  opportunity  in  mid-life  and 
later  years. 

The  National  Association  of  Old- 
er Worker  Employment  Sendees 
(NAOWES)  is  the  leading  national 
organization  designed  to  assist 
older  workers.  It  does  this 
through  advocacy  for  appropriate 
public  policies  and  support  for 
programs  that  guarantee  older 
workers  their  rights  in  the  work 
force. 

In  the  latest  NCOA  Public  Policy 
Ai^enda,  NAOWES  declares  these 
rights  to  include  "the  right  to  a 
discrimination-free  workplace,  the 
right  to  be  trained  and  retrained, 
the  right  to  employment  no  mat- 
ter what  age.  and  the  right  to 
have  the  same  aecess  to  Job  oppor- 
tunities as  younger  workers." 

NAOWES  supports  a national 
Hire  the  Older  Worker  Week  to 
heighten  public  awareness  at  a 
time  when  economic  and  other 
forces  dictate  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  talents  and  e.\- 
perience  of  seasoned,  dependable 
older  workers. 

To  further  add  to  NAOWES' 
networking  capacity,  association 


leaders  launched  plans  in  1988  to 
publish  a membership  directorv’ 
during  the  next  year. 


Eveiry  Third  Oi  di-r 
Amkrican  Lives  in  a Rural 
Seiting 


To  members  of  NCOA's  National 
Center  on  Rural  Aging  (NCRA),  it  is 
crystal  clear  that  information  ex- 
change is  a “must"  for  widely  scat- 
tered professionals  and  volunteers 
who  serx'e  rural  elders. 

NCRA.  which  marked  its  tenth 
anniversary  in  1988.  points  out 
that  there  is  no  central  body,  in- 
side or  outside  federal  or  state 
governments,  that  monitors  and 
deals  with  the  special  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  one  out  of 
every  three  older  Americans  who 
lives  in  a rural  area. 

A key  NCI'IA  goal  promulgated  in 
1988.  therefore,  is  to  work  toward 
a "rural  network"  through  which 


regional  delegates  can  link  within 
and  between  states. 

At  the  national  level.  NCRA  is 
paying  close  attention  to  two 
federal  initiatives.  One  is  the 
federal  Office  of  Rural  Health  Poli- 
cy. which  works  within  the  Health 
Resources  and  Sendees  Adminis- 
tration. The  National  Institute  on 
Aging  (NIA)  — spurred  on  by  Con- 
gressional concern  about  the  lack 
of  ongoing,  comprehensive  re- 
search on  the  elderly  in  rural 
areas  — began  late  in  1988  to 
move  toward  establishment  of  a 
Center  on  Studies  of  Aging  Rural 
Populations.  Early  in  1989.  NLA 
invited  the  NCRA  Chair  to  Join  a 
committee  for  that  purpose. 

NCRA  concern  about  policy 
shortcomings  is  rooted  in  realities 
NCFIA  helps  make  public.  Its  final 
newsletter  for  1988  pointed  out. 
for  example,  that  rural  Americans 
are  less  likely  to  have  health  in- 
surance than  other  Americans. 
The  same  issue  cited  a suney 
showing  that  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  rural  hospital  closings  are 
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depriving  elderly  rural  residents  of 
essential  services.  NCRA  also  re- 
ported that  the  mean  budgets  of 
most  rural  agencies  on  aging 
(funded  largely  through  Older 
American  Act  funds)  are  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  the  most  urban 
ones. 


ShNIOK  Cl-N  TbRS — 
Ar  riib  CurriNG  Eix;i-; 


“What  is  a multipurpose  senior 
center?” 

A brochure  prepared  by  NCOA's 
National  Institute  of  Senior  Centers 
(NISO  in  1988  gives  this  answer: 

"(The  center]  is  a community  facil- 
ity in  which  older  people  can  meet 
with  one  another  to  fulfill  many  of 
their  sociail.  physical,  emotional, 
and  intellectual  needs.  It  is  eilso  a 
focal  point  for  services  to.  and  by. 
older  persons.  Center  programs 
and  activities  can  help  older  per- 
sons enhance  their  dignity,  support 
their  independence,  and  encourage 
their  involvement  in  and  with  the 
center." 

A brisk  flow  of  requests  for  the 
new  NISC  brochure  testifies  to  the 
ever  growing  interest  in  senior 
centers;  more  than  8 million  older 
adults  participate  in  approximate- 
ly 9,000  centers  throughout  the 
nation. 

NISC  takes  a particular  interest 
in  action  to  upgrade  services  and 
professionalism.  It  is  working 
toward  standards  for  senior  center 
accreditation.  Since  enactment  of 
the  1987  amendments  to  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act,  NISC  has  kept 
watch  over  their  implementation, 
giving  special  attention  to  pro- 
visions related  to  the  designation 
of  senior  centers  as  service  “com- 
munity focal  points  on  aging." 
NISC  is  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  state  senior  center  asso- 
ciations. 

NISC  is  getting  ready  for  its 


20th  anniversary  in  1990.  Mem- 
bers completed  plans  in  1988  to 
collect  and  publish  effective  ideas 
for  programs,  activities,  and 
fundraising  projects  in  an  an- 
niversary book. 

NISC  is  cooperating  in  "Best 
Foot  Forward,"  a program  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Podiatric 
Medical  Association  and  NCOA’s 
National  Center  for  Health  Promo- 
tion and  Aging.  Educational  mate- 
rial to  promote  practical,  effective 
foot  care  was  under  preparation  at 
year's  end.  The  information  kit 
will  be  distributed  widely  with 
NISC's  help  to  senior  centers. 


In  Housing, 
Quality  and  Oi’i  ions 


Members  of  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Senior  Housing  (NISH)  in- 
clude managers,  sponsors, 
architects,  social  service  pro- 
fessionals, developers,  and  others 
committed  to  improving  the 
range,  quantity,  and  quality  of 
housing  options  available  to  older 
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adults. 

The  magnitude  of  need  is  sug- 
gested by  a report,  cited  in 
NCOA’s  Perspective  on  Aging,  that 
an  estimated  30  percent  of  the 
elderly  live  in  substandard,  de- 
teriorating, or  dilapidated  hous- 
ing. The  problem  is  even  more  in- 
tense in  rural  areas.  On  average, 
persons  in  the  over-75  age  group 
pay  48  percent  of  their  Incomes 
for  housing.  Two  out  of  every  five 
older  adults  cannot  attain  ade- 
quate housing  for  one-fourth  of 
their  incomes. 

NISH,  therefore,  gave  close 
attention  in  1 988  to  the  progress 
of  a proposed  “National  Affordable 
Housing  Act.”  Invited  to  respond 
to  concept  papers  about  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  NISH  made  far- 
ranging  recommendations,  put- 
ting heavy  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  reliable  funding  of  supportive 
services  to  help  elders  maintain 
independent  living  for  as  long  as 
possible,  an  option  that  eludes 
many  elders  no  matter  what  their 
income  levels. 

To  widen  its  networking  activi- 
ties, NISH  maintains  a working 
relationship  with  the  National 
Low-Income  Housing  Coalition.  At 
NCOA’s  annual  conference,  NISH 
was  instrumental  in  launching  a 
national  “Coalition  for  Improved 
Housing  Choices"  to  encourage  in- 
formation exchange  on  varied 
forms  of  housing  arrangements 
for  older  persons. 


Adult  Day  Cake 
Boom  Continues 


Adult  day  care,  also  called  adult 
day  health  care,  is  a community- 
based  group  program  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  functionally  im- 
paired adults  through  individual 
plans  of  care.  It  is  a structured, 
comprehensive  program  providing 
varied  health,  social,  and  related 


services  in  a protective  settint* 
during  any  part  of  a day  but  less 
than  24  hours. 

A key  goal,  according  to  NCOA's 
National  Institute  on  Adult  Dai/care 
(NIAD),  is  to  reduce  isolation  of 
the  impaired  adult  while  main- 
taining a role  for  as  long  as  possi- 
ble within  the  family  structure  at 
home.  Availability  of  such  care  is 
often  the  deciding  factor  on 
whether  caregivers  can  remain  in 
the  workforce. 

NIAI3  reports  growing  interest 
in  services  of  adult  day  care  cen- 
ters, as  evidenced  by  requests  for 
information  from  the  press  and 
individual  caregivers.  Ortly  a doz- 
en adult  day  care  centers  existed 
15  years  ago.  Now  there  are  more 
than  1,600  centers  across  the 
country. 

Not  content  merely  to  count 
such  centers.  NIAD  is  also  dedi- 
cated to  improvement  of  their  per- 
formance through  promulgation 
of  standards.  National  guidelines 
developed  by  NCOA/'NIAD  in  1984 
have  helped  emerging  centers  and 
improved  quality.  But  NIAD  mem- 
bers have  decided  that  more  com- 
prehensive standards  are  needed 
to  reflect  new  services  emphases, 
such  as  the  day  programs  that 
serve  persons  with  Alzheimer's 
disease,  mental  illness,  develop- 
mental disabilities,  or  other  com- 
plex, chronic  disabilities. 

(NCOA  announced  in  February 
1989  that  a 8158,883  grant  from 
the  Vira  I.  Heinz  Endowment  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  will 
make  the  project  possible.) 

NIAD  is  involved  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988.  which  calls  for  a survey  of 
adult  day  care  and  a report  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  coverage 
of  such  services  under  Medicare. 

Another  indicator  of  mounting 
public  policy  interest  was  NLAD's 
testimony  for  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  study  of  quality  assur- 


Older Americans:  Their  Numbers  Grow 

Persons  aged  65  and  over  now  number  ten  times  as  many  as  in 
1900.  The  total  was  3 million  then.  The  Census  Bureau  expects  it 
to  be  more  than  31  million  in  1990.  As  for  the  future: 


2000 34  million 

2020 51  million 

2030 64.5  million 

2040 66.9  million 


Since  the  total  United  States  population  in  2040  is  expected  to  be  a 
little  over  300  million,  the  percentage  of  65-plus  population  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  22%. 


ance  in  Medicare.  The  NIAD  chair 
predicted  that  Medicare  will  ul- 
timately provide  reimbursement 
for  day  care  and  other  long-term 
care  services  now  not  covered. 

Bills  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
the  100th  Congress  provide  for 
Medicare  coverage  of  adult  day 
care,  and  all  major  long-term  care 
bills  included  such  coverage. 


Forging  i tii;  Links 
Ol  CoMMUNfl'*  C.XRI' 


The  membership  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Coinniunitif-based  Long- 
term Care  (NICLC)  represents  the 
spectrum  of  health  and  social  ser- 
vice professionals  concerned  about 
developing  coordinated  ap- 
proaches to  long-term  care  at 
home  and  in  the  community. 

In  spite  of  a clear  need  for  a sys- 
tem “that  meets  the  needs  and 
preferences  of  all  functionally  de- 
pendent people."  declared  NICLC 
in  the  1988-89  Public  Polity  Agenda, 
“existing  public  policies  limit  our 
nation's  ability  to  reach  the  goal  of 
having  a comprehensive  system  of 
community-based  and  institu- 
tional long-term  care  serv'ice." 

NICLC  took  several  steps  in 
1988  toward  its  ultimate  goal. 

One  achievement  was  publication 


of  a set  of  national  care  manage- 
ment standards.  The  need  for 
standards  is  summed  up  in  the 
24-page  publication,  which  de- 
clares: 

"Increased  federal,  state,  local,  and 
private  funds  have  spawned  a vari- 
ety of  community-based  services  in- 
cluding: home  health  care,  personal 
care,  homemaker  service,  home- 
delivered  services,  and  adult  day 
care. 

The  rapid  groiefh  of  these  seroices  has  cre- 
ated a maze  of  seroice  pro'oiders.  eligibility 
requirements,  and  fHiyment  mechanisms, 
often  leaving  consumers  at  a /oss  for 
arranging  the  care  they  need.  With  the  in- 
creased complexity  and  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing access,  arranging,  and  nxeiving  care, 
care  management  has  become  a crucial 
part  of  the  long-term  care  system"  lern- 
phasis  added). 

A grant  from  the  Wallerstein 
Foundation  for  Geriatric  Life  Im- 
prov'ement  made  publication  pos- 
sible. 

Development  of  the  standards 
provided  a good  example  of  cross- 
fertilization of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion among  NCOA  constituent 
units.  The  NICLC  delegate  council 
invited  and  received  suggestions 
from  leaders  of  NCOA's  six  other 
units. 

NICLC's  achievements  in  1988 
included  planning  for  Ixvng-term 
Care  CHOICES  consumer  in- 


vice  organizations." 

Even  among  the  diverse  NVOILA 
membership,  common  concerns 
regularly  emerge.  During  1988, 
when  a feature  section  in  NCOA's 
Perspective  on  Aging  explored  "Living 
with  Disability  — At  Any  Age." 
NVOILA  members  provided  ex- 
amples of  programs  that  served 
older  Americans,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. or  both  groups.  The  ex- 
amples gave  weight  to  the  argu- 
ment that  specialists  in  disability 
and  specialists  in  aging  should 
work  toward  sensible  meshing  of 
the  two  service  systems  whenever 
feasible. 

NVOILA  members,  well  aware  of 
the  crucial  role  that  private  initia- 
tive plays  in  helping  to  meet  socie- 
ty’s needs,  nevertheless  seek  coop- 
erative action  with  the  public  sec- 
tor. An  NVOILA  statement  de- 
clares: 


".  . . the  challenges  of  an  aging  soc- 
iety raise  many  serious  questions 
about  how  best  to  respond  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  older  adults. 
While  cooperation  and  interdepen- 
dence have  long  characterized  the 
relationship  between  the  public 
and  voluntary  sectors,  current 
shifts  in  government  priorities  may 
undermine  the  voluntary  sector's 
capacities  to  respond  to  growing 
needs.  The  financial  and  service 
capacities  of  the  two  sectors  are  in- 
tricately interwoven." 

« * * 


formation  events  in  the  Chicago 
area  in  spring  1989.  CHOICES 
was  first  tested  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  in  1987. 


VOLCXTAKISM 

I\  Aciio.x 


A unique  consortium.  National 
Voluntan/  Organizations  for  In- 


dependent Living  for  the  Aging 
(NVOILA),  has  been  at  work  since 
1971  to  provide  a forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  aging  issues  and  a 
potential  framework  for  joint  ac- 
tion. 

More  than  230  national  organi- 
zations belong  to  NVOILA.  united 
by  "a  commitment  to  advancing 
the  quality  of  life  and  range  of  ser- 
vices and  opportunities  afforded 
to  older  Americans,  including 
national  civic,  denominational, 
professional,  consumer,  and  ser- 


And  so,  among  NCOA's  con- 
stituent units,  networks  com- 
municate with  other  networks: 
professionals  from  widely  varied 
disciplines  find  out  how  to  work 
with  each  other,  as  do  volunteers 
searching  for  ways  to  reach  ever 
increasing  levels  of  effectiveness. 
Ideas  surface:  they  are  examined: 
they  are  adopted  or  set  aside  while 
others  are  sought.  The  NCOA 
units  are  dynamic,  diversified,  fo- 
cused on  specialized  topics.  Yet. 
in  the  words  of  the  NVOILA  state- 
ment, "intricately  interwoven." 


Another  Kind  of  Network— Generations  United 


To  The  National  Council  on 
the  Aging,  there's  no  official 
birthday  at  which  aging  becomes 
a “concern,"  or  before  which  ag- 
ing can  be  ignored. 

Lives  are  entire  lives;  every  year 
counts,  the  beginning  years  as 
well  as  the  later  ones. 

The  most  direct  evidence  of 
NCOA’s  concern  about  the  well- 
being of  persons  of  all  ages  is  its 
co-chairmanship,  with  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  of 
Generations  United.  A coalition 
of  more  than  one  hundred 
national  organizations.  Genera- 
tions United  sounds  positive 
themes  about  generational  inter- 
dependence and  opportunities  for 
cooperative  action. 

On  the  national  policy  level. 
Generations  United  has  helped 
win  victories  on  legislation  affect- 
ing young  and  old,  including  an 
increase  in  funds  authorized  for 
the  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  program.  Its  members  sup- 
port the  long-established  Older 
Americans  Act.  They  are  also 
working  to  win  Congressional 
approval  for  a new  Young  Amer- 
icans Act  that  would  encourage 
state  and  local  action  to  help  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  a number  of 
important  ways. 

Generations  United  enables  an 
information  exchange  with  a 
newsletter  that  regularly  reports 
on  intergenerational  program- 
ming dedicated  to  “the  purpose- 
ful bringing  together  of  different 
generations  in  ongoing  planned 
activities  designed  to  achieve  the 
development  of  relationships  as 
well  as  specified  program  goals." 


Once  launched,  such  program- 
ming branches  out.  The  Center 
for  Intergenerational  Learning, 
one  of  five  Pioneer  Award  win- 
ners in  1988,  for  example,  began 
with  an  intergenerational  learn- 
ing retreat.  Now  its  projects  in- 
clude one  in  which  volunteer 
tutors  enhance  language  skills  of 
school-age  and  elderly  limited 
speakers.  Another  offers  job 
training  for  older  adults  inter- 
ested in  paid  employment  in 
child  care  programs. 

The  Pioneer  Awards  took  place 


at  the  First  National  Conference 
on  Intergenerational  Issues  and 
Programs  in  late  October  1988. 
NCOA  President  Daniel  Thursz 
and  his  fellow  Generations 
United  Chair  David  Liederman, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America, 
issued  a joint  message  declaring: 

"Intergenerationallsm  is  on  the 
brink  of  breakthroughs  that  will 
make  it  a vital  part  of  our  social 
and  public  policy  fabric  for  dec- 
ades to  come.” 


W1NI^■KKI)  mcimjitif: 


Unleashing  Ideas.  . . . 

. . . .Putting  Them  To  Work 


o familiar  that  they 
often  go  unnoticed,  the 
words  appearing  with 
the  logo  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging 
continue  to  tell  our  stoiy: 

Since  1950  working  to 
improve  the  lives  of  older 
Americans 

A big  statement,  but  an  accu- 
rate one.  We  at  NCOA  work  with 


our  tens  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, donors,  and  program 
participants  — professionals  and 
volunteers  throughout  the 
fast-changing  world  of  aging  — 
toward  many  objectives. 

We  raise  questions  and  some- 
times get  answers  through  formal 
research.  We  do  a lot  of  listening, 
learning  from  our  members,  who 
work  directly  with  older  Amer- 
icans in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  We 
give  information,  too,  in  our 


magazine  and  other  publications, 
including  how-to  manuals.  Our 
annual  conference  is  the  most  ex- 
citing national  information/ 
inspiration  exchange  in  aging, 
often  unleashing  new  ideas  or  giv- 
ing fresh  impetus  to  ongoing 
ones. 

Our  fact-finding  often  leads  us 
to  innovations  that  we  test  in  the 
field.  It  was  NCOA.  for  example, 
that  25  years  ago  advanced  a 
model  program  under  which  older 
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helpers  would  j<ive  senMee  to 
yoimf*sters  in  need  of  many  kinds 
of  assistance.  That  conc  ept 
tlonrishes  today  in  a national  AC- 
TION program  called  Foster 
Grandparents  and  in  three  NCOA 
programs  that  broke  new  ground 
during  1988. 

Other  innovations  have  come 
forth  and  have  left  an  imprint.  In 
1988.  our  NCOA  projects  and  pro- 
grams took  widely  varying  forms, 
all  tied  to  the  brief  mission  state- 
ment that  accompanies  the  NCOA 
logo. 


Gfitinc  a Ha.ndi.i; 
0.\'  Lonc-Thkm  Caui: 


The  caregivers  of  the  aging  have 
no  escape,  be  it  a holiday,  a wed- 
ding. a funeral,  or  to  look  for  a 
job.  They  must  be  there  to  take 
care  of  a loved  one.  This  is  putting 
a big  strain  on  our  country." 

— Letter  from  an  Ohio 
caregiver.  1988. 

To  help  deal  with  this  “big 
strain,"  we  at  NCOA  continue  to 
reach  out  with  information  and 
other  assistance. 

Family  Caregivers  of  the  Aging,  a 
membership  group  organized  by 
NCOA  in  1987.  recognizes  that  at 
least  nine  million  Americans  are 
deeply  committed  to  responsibili- 
ties that  arise  when  older  relatives 
become  chronically  ill  or  frail. 

Often  these  helpers  confront 
questions  that  seem  insurmount- 
able. How  and  where  to  find  in- 
home  care  providers?  Where  to 
find  a break,  or  respite,  from 
caregiving?  How  to  understand 
Medicare  and  Medicaid? 

Caregiving,  a newsletter  we  pub- 
lished with  assistance  from 
SmithKline  Beckman  Corporation, 
gives  practical  information,  in- 
cluding first-person  stories  about 
problems  and  successes  ex- 


At a Capitol  Hill  press  reception,  the  presidents  of  joint  HanctKk  Finaneuil  Servteis, 

Stephen  L.  Brown  (left),  and  of  NCOA,  Dr.  Daniel  Thursz  (right)  discuss  the  new  long- 
term care  video  "The  Coming  of  Age  in  America, " as  Hancock  second  vice  president  Nancy 
F.  Bern  and  marketing  implementation  director  Paul  Forte  lixik  on. 


perienced  by  other  caregivers. 
Modest  dues,  S25  a year,  entitle 
members  to  other  benefits  includ- 
ing a free  information  service,  dis- 
counts on  caregiver  publications, 
and  a subscription  to  NCOA's 
magazine.  Perspective  on  Aging. 

NCOA's  legislative  advocacy  in 
support  of  adult  day  care,  in-home 
services,  broadened  Medicare 
coverage,  and  other  critical  issues 
is  another  member  service.  We  are 
giving  Congress  the  message 
about  the  need  for  comprehensive 
action  on  a number  of  related 
fronts. 

Procter  & Gamble  helped  spread 
the  word  to  caregivers  in  1988 
and  early  1989.  Over  eight  weeks, 
the  company  included  in  375.000 
Attends"'"  packages  a brochure 
about  our  group  and  its  benefits. 

NCOA  helps  caregivers  in  an- 
other important  way.  Through  our 
Corporate  Eldercare  Program,  we 
provide  business  with  consulta- 
tion, needs  assessment,  program 
development,  and  evaluation  ser- 
vices. We  also  develop  and  provide 
written  and  audio-visual  resources 
to  complement  caregiving  pro- 
grams. The  need  for  such  assis- 
tance appears  to  be  growing  rapid- 
ly. Some  major  corporations  are 
reporting  that  20  to  30  percent  of 
employees  are  caring  lor  older 
relatives. 

Long-term  care  — which  encom- 
passes not  only  nursing  homes 


but  such  services  as  home  health, 
adult  day  care,  and  adaptable 
housing  — is  a high  priority  poli- 
cy matter  for  NCOA.  which  is  pre- 
paring a new  statement  of  guiding 
principles  approved  by  our  Board. 
Constituent  units  — including  the 
National  Institute  on  Community- 
based  Long-term  Care,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Adult  Daycare,  the 
National  Institute  of  Senior  Cen- 
ters, and  the  National  Institute  on 
Senior  Housing  — are  working  to 
improve  quality  of  care,  to  inform 
legislators  about  specific  issues, 
and  to  generate  understanding  of 
the  bundle  of  issues  grouped 
under  the  long-term  care  heading. 

Our  consumer  education  pro- 
gram, Long-Term  Care  CHOICES, 
offers  community  forums  to  help 
persons  prepare  in  advance  for 
possible  long-term  care  dilemmas. 
Successful  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  in  1987,  CHOICES  will  move 
in  1989  to  Chicago  suburbs  with 
funding  from  the  Retirement  Re- 
search Foundation. 

"The  Coming  of  Age  in  Amer- 
ica." a new  30-minute  videotape 
narrated  by  Willard  Scott,  answers 
questions  about  what  long-term 
care  involves,  what  alternatives  ex- 
ist to  provide  it.  and  what  means 
— public  and  private  — may  fi- 
nance it.  The  videotape,  now  avail- 
able through  NCOA.  was  produced 
in  consultation  with  us  by  John 
Hancock  Financial  Services. 


WOKKI>JC  AT  Wl'l  1 X'l-SS 
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Information  can  help  older 
Americans  maintain  their  health 
and  independent  lifestyles.  Since 
1985.  our  National  Center  for 
Health  Promotion  and  Aging  has 
been  working  to  make  helpful 
facts  and  tips  more  readily  avail- 
able. 

One  Center  product  in  1988 
was  a package  of  Health  Alerts, 
published  with  funding  from  the 
Subaru  of  America  Foundation 
and  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
Topies  are:  Over-the-Counter 
Drugs:  Responsible  Self-Medica- 
tion; Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes: 
The  Scoop  on  Salt:  Fiber  — Why 
the  Fuss?;  Depression  — The 
Monday-through-Sunday  Blues; 
Alcohol:  Just  the  Facts.  Ma'am; 
Exercise  Is  an  Investment  in  You: 
and  A Few  Words  About  Fat  and 
Cholesterol.  To  help  readers  make 
certain  they  had  mastered  the  key 
points,  each  fact  sheet  includes  a 
self-quiz. 

Our  National  Center  took  an- 
other kind  of  educational 
approach  when  it  launched  a 
"Best  Foot  Forward"  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  American 
Podiatric  Medical  Association 
(APMA).  A key  message:  many  of 
the  more  than  300  known  foot 
health  problems  result  from  life- 
long habits  of  poor  or  improper 
foot  care.  To  help  get  the  word  out 
on  preventive  or  corrective  actions 
of  special  usefulness  to  older 
Americans.  NCOA  and  APMA  be- 
gan work  on  an  edueational  kit 
that  will  inelude  printed  and  au- 
diovisual material  and  a discus- 
sion leader  s guide.  After  testing 
at  five  senior  centers  in  1988.  the 
free-of-charge  kits  were  prepared 
for  distribution  at  the  1989  NCOA 
annual  conference  and  elsewhere. 

"Leg  Alert,"  another  of  our  ini- 
tiatives. is  designed  to  alert  the 


public  to  a potential  health  prob- 
lem called  "peripheral  arterial  dis- 
ease." or  P.A.D.  Approximately 
three  million  Americans,  most 
over  age  50.  may  have  P.A.D. . 
which  can  cause  pain,  coldness, 
skin  ulcerations,  and  — in  severe 
cases  — gangrene.  With  the  help 
of  our  National  Institute  of  Senior 
Centers  and  funding  from 
Hoechst-Roussell  Pharmaceuticals, 
we  conducted  pilot  screening  pro- 
grams in  nine  cities.  More  than 
4.500  persons  took  a simple  but 
effective  test.  To  encourage  wider 
screening,  we  issued  a "Leg  Alert" 
handbook  on  organizing  local 
medical  education  and  screening 
programs.  In  1988.  dozens  of 
senior  centers,  hospitals,  and 
vascular  clinics  conducted  or 
planned  "Leg  Alert"  events. 

Another  project  for  our  health 
promotion  center  was  a full-color 
1989  Senior  Wellness  Calendar, 
published  with  funding  from  the 
Administration  on  Aging.  It  gives 
month-by-month  advice  on  good 
health  practices. 


More  Information 
For  Consumers 


Our  Corporate  and  Educational 
Services  Division  has  completed 
work  on  a community  education 
program  designed  to  help  older 
adults  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence and  remain  in  their  homes. 

With  support  from,  and  in  col- 
laboration with,  the  New  Jersey 
utility  Public  Service  Electric  & 
Gas  Company.  NCOA  developed 
Project  Independence,  a set  of  four 
modules  on  important  topics  — 
Home  Safety.  Housing  Options, 
Home  Services,  and  Home  Secur- 
ity. Each  unit  is  complete  with 
slides,  accompanying  narrative, 
leader  s guide,  and  large-print 
handouts.  Now  available  from 
NCOA's  publications  department. 


these  modules  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  other  utilities  as  well  as 
corporations  and  community  or- 
ganizations to  offer  informational 
resources  to  older  customers, 
clients,  and  organizational  mem- 
bers together  with  their  families. 


"At-Risk"  Women 
Talk  Ir  Over 


In  three  decades,  almost  15  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population  will  be 
65  or  over;  the  great  majority  will 
be  women;  25  million  by  2020.  40 
million  by  2040. 

The  growing  need  for  informa- 
tion and  education  on  women  and 
aging  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  mid-life  and  older  women  are 
"at  risk"  in  specific,  poignant 
ways.  Widowhood,  increasing 
rates  of  divorce,  economic  inequi- 
ty, the  rising  costs  of  health  care, 
and  the  likelihood  of  living  alone 
in  the  later  years  are  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  difficulties  they 
face. 

Given  these  facts,  NCOA's  Facing 
Our  Future  discussion  materials 
are  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  program  addresses 
topics  including  preventive  health 
measures,  role  changes  and  tran- 
sitions often  faced  by  women  in 
the  second  half  of  their  lives, 
financial  information,  and  employ- 
ment and  educational  concerns. 
The  workshop  materials  are  struc- 
tured for  use  in  small  groups  of 
10  to  20  women.  Requests  for 
Facing  our  Future  kits  came  from 
dozens  of  locales  throughout  the 
nation  in  1988.  Complimentary 
printing  by  the  J.C.  Penney  Com- 
pany helped  us  keep  costs  to  par- 
ticipants very  low. 

A key  future  goal  for  Facing  Our 
Future  is  to  translate  the  materi- 
als into  Spanish  and  review  them 
for  cultural  relevancy  and 
accuracy. 


Our  Future,  in  Fairfax  County,  Vir^itiia  — (Hirtieifvint^i  praii^'  tc^^teii  materials 
and  a uvrkshop  setting  that  encourages  mutual  sup^wrl. 


Hr.i.nNG  Youth 
And  Their  Families 


An  NCOA  model  “Tender  Loving 
Care"  program,  field  tested  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity in  the  1960s.  demonstrated 
that  older  volunteers  could  be  of 
considerable  help  to  children  in 
institutional  settings.  The  nation- 
al Foster  Grandparent  program 
was  built  around  this  idea  and 
continues  its  work  today  as  part 
of  ACTION.  More  than  19.000 
volunteers  contribute  almost  20 
million  hours  a year. 

NCOA  extended  its  inter- 
generational  thinking  in  1984. 
when  it  began  a pilot  Family 
Friends  Program  with  funding  from 
the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foun- 
dation and  other  foundations  and 
corporations. 

Unlike  Foster  Grandparents, 
which  is  based  on  one-to-one 
work  with  children  at  hospitals 
and  schools.  Family  Friends 


volunteers  visit  their  assigned 
children  in  their  own  homes. 
Assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
national  demonstration  program 
in  1986,  Family  Friends  went  to 
work  in  eight  cities;  Washington. 
D.C.:  Miami,  Fla.;  Hartford. 

Conn.;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Omaha. 
Nebr. ; San  Antonio.  Tex.;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  and  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Why  are  Family  Friends  needed? 
Millions  of  children  13  years  old  or 
younger  have  serious  disability, 
chronic  health  conditions,  or  con- 
ditions that  interfere  with  daily 
activities.  With  training.  Family 
Friends  can  give  social  and  emo- 
tional support  and  encourage- 
ment. another  pair  of  hands,  a 
shoulder  to  lean  on.  They  have 
time  to  listen.  They  help  the  entire 
family. 

A 8451.600  grant  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
in  1988  will  continue  our  techni- 
cal assistance  to  Family  Friends 
sites  for  two  more  years.  One  sign 


of  the  program  s success  is  the  in- 
crea.sed  number  of  volunteers.  At 
the  beginning  of  1988,  260  volun- 
teers were  at  work.  As  the  year 
ended,  the  number  had  jumped  to 
520,  helping  more  than  500  fami- 
lies. including  many  with  several 
children. 

Another  NCOA  initiative,  begun 
in  1987.  is  directed  at  school  chil- 
dren of  working  parents.  To  help 
them  during  the  hours  before  par- 
ents return  home,  a Latchkey  pro- 
gram worked  at  two  senior  centers 
during  1988,  training  volunteers 
to  spend  up  to  15  hours  a week  at 
the  senior  centers  with  the  young- 
sters. The  older  participants  share 
fun  and  projects  with  their  guests. 
Fundors  for  the  NCOA  pilot  pro- 
gram were  the  American  Express 
Foundation.  Public  Welfare  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  Educational  Founda- 
tion of  America,  the  George  Pres- 
ton Marshall  Foundation,  the  Phi- 
lip L.  Graham  Fund,  Opportuni- 
ties for  Older  Americans  Fund,  the 
Schimper  Foundation,  the  Lucas- 
Spindletop  Foundation,  emd  Citi- 
corp Savings. 

So  successful  were  the  two  proj- 
ects that  they  are  seeking  local 
funding  to  continue  beyond  the 
pilot  phase.  A how-to  manual 
will  soon  be  available  to  encourage 
potential  sponsors  elsewhere. 

Still  another  group  of  young 
persons  received  help  during 
1988.  They  are  persons  with  dis- 
abilities from  ages  18-25  who  are 
attempting  to  break  into  the  work 
force.  Our  Team  Work  program  re- 
cruited and  trained  older  volun- 
ters  as  job  coaches.  Lessons 
learned  from  pilot  programs  in 
Virginia  and  Maiyland  are  offered 
in  a replication  manual  prepared 
by  the  Foundation  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children.  NCOA's  part- 
ner in  the  project.  Funders  for  the 
pilot  phase  were  the  Pew  Charit- 
able Trusts  and  the  Florence  V. 
Burden,  J.M..  and  Dole  E'ounda- 
tions. 


"Discovery"  in 
Humanities,  Arts 


We  at  NCOA  have  a long- 
standing commitment  to  make 
the  later  years  a time  for  new 
learning,  personal  growth,  and 
greater  community  involvement. 

Our  Discovery  Through  the  Hu- 
manities program  is  a powerful 
force  toward  that  goal.  Discussion 
groups  in  senior  centers,  church- 
es, synagogues,  nursing  homes, 
colleges,  and  other  settings  are 
digging  into  anthologies  designed 
by  NCOA.  in  cooperation  with 
scholars  and  authors,  to  encour- 
age idea  exchange  and  explora- 
tion. 

In  1988.  with  funding  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. NCOA  began  a new  hu- 
manities program.  Silver  Editions. 
The  goal  is  to  reintroduce  older 
Americans  to  the  resources  of 
their  public  libraries,  using  an- 
thologies for  scholar-led  discus- 
sion groups.  At  test  sites  in  six 
states,  discussants  dealt  with  live- 


ly subjects  ranging  from  the  fami- 
ly in  American  history  and  litera- 
ture to  the  creative  work  of  artists 
over  70.  Followup  library  research 
helped  participants  dig  more  deep- 
ly into  their  subjects. 

In  Little  Falls,  Minnesota,  one 
participant  researched  the  evolu- 
tion of  children's  games  for  the 
past  century.  A newspaper  article 
about  a July  4.  1894,  celebration 
provided  clues  about  the  child- 
hood entertainment  of  that  day. 

Another  humanities  initiative 
begun  in  1988  focuses  on  the  so- 
cial. economic,  and  cultural  sig- 
nificance of  American  railroads. 
The  new  anthology  and  discussion 
series  is  to  begin  in  1989,  with 
support  from  Union  Pacific  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

A grant  from  the  National  Arts 
Education  Program  to  NCOA's 
National  Center  on  Arts  and  Aging 
enabled  an  arts  consultant  to 
complete  work  in  1988  on  a study 
of  state  arts  agency  funding 
priorities  and  their  relationships 
to  arts  programs  for  older  Amer- 
icans. 


NCOA's  Gallery  Patina,  the  only 
national  gallery  devoted  exclusively 
to  exhibiting  fine  arts  and  crafts 
created  by  older  artists,  housed  a 
number  of  events  during  the  year, 
including  a major  "Elders  of  the 
Tribe”  exhibition  featuring  the 
work  of  such  distinguished  con- 
temporary artists  as  Reuben  Na- 
kian  and  Louise  Nevelson.  A grant 
from  First  American  Bank  helped 
make  this  exhibition  possible. 


Medical,  Pharmacy 
Fellows  at  Work 


A persistent  problem  in  aging  is 
that  less  than  20  percent  of  medi- 
cal school  students  take  elective 
courses  in  geriatrics.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  health  professionals 
can  expect  that  75  percent  of  all 
their  care  contacts  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  will  be  65  or  older. 

Since  1981,  The  Travelers 
Geriatric  Fellowship  Program,  ad- 
ministered by  NCOA,  has  awarded 
86  fellowships  to  outstanding 
medical  students  who  express 
interest  in  aging  by  developing 
projects  focused  on  biomedical  re- 
search, clinical  or  community 
practice  with  elderly  patients,  or 
health  education. 

In  1987,  NCOA  obtained  the 
support  of  The  Warner-Lambert 
Company  for  a fellowship  program 
for  students  at  schools  of  pharma- 
cy. Seven  fellowships  were 
awarded  in  early  1988:  students 
were  to  present  their  work  at  the 
NCOA  1989  annual  conference. 

Both  programs  will  continue  in 
1989,  but  with  an  added  twist. 

The  Warner-Lambert  Company 
and  The  Travelers  Companies 
Foundation  worked  with  NCOA 
during  1988  to  offer  a fellowship 
that  will  link  students  of  pharma- 
cy and  medicine  in  efforts  to  apply 
their  skills  jointly  on  behalf  of 
elderly  patients. 


Changing  the  World  of  Work 


onger  lives,  fewer 
youths  entering  the 
workforce,  and  chang- 
ing technology  are 
changing  attitudes 
toward  work  and  the  complexion 
of  work  itself." 

So  wrote  NCOA  Chair  Elva 
Walker  for  a "Business  Pays  Heed 
to  Aging"  feature  section  in  a re- 
cent NCOA  Perspective  on  Ayiay  ar- 
ticle. 

Her  declaration  was  accom- 
panied by  questions,  such  as: 

“How  do  we  deal  with  the  fact 
that  while  our  work  life  is  decreas- 
ing in  years,  our  lifespan  is  in- 
creasing markedly  and  we  may 
spend  20  to  30  years  in  retire- 
ment?" 

"What  adjustments  do  we  make 
in  job  design  in  general,  and  in 
individual  cases?" 


"Do  we  see  the  aging  worker  as 
essential  for  the  very  future  of 
work?" 

Her  queries  help  put  a new 
focus  on  an  issue  that  has  con- 
cerned NCOA  since  our  founding 
in  1950:  how  cam  a full  range  of 
job  options  be  developed  amd 
made  accessible  to  older  workers 
amid  continuing  change  in  the 
labor  force? 

Several  NCOA  initiatives  re- 
sponded to  that  question  in  1988, 
with  noteworthy  results. 


Older  Workers 
In  i he  Communut 


Our  Senior  Community  Service 
Employment  Program  (SCSEP)  cele- 


brated Its  twentieth  anniversarv' 
in  1988.  In  two  decades  it  has 
demonstrated  that  low-income  old- 
er workers,  given  training  and 
encouragement,  can  help  them- 
selves and  their  communities. 

NCOA  President  Daniel  Thursz. 
at  an  anniversary'  event,  summa- 
rized the  significance  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

“We  have  demonstrated  the  vitality 
cind  benefits  of  a partnership  be- 
tween a national  agency’,  with 
national  goals  and  standards,  and 
local  agencies  that  understand  the 
specific  needs  of  their  community. 

‘Through  it  all,  you  the  workers  in 
the  field  and  at  NCOA  headquarters 
keep  our  fundamental  goals  clearly 
in  sight:  to  help  older  persons  find 
jobs,  improve  their  Incomes,  and 
lecim  new  skills  while  at  the  same 
time  meeting  community  needs 
that  might  otherwise  go  un- 
answered. 1 congratulate  \'ou  on  eiU 
you  have  done." 

Then-Secretaiy'  of  Labor  Arm 
McLaughlin,  also  addressing  an 
anniversary  assemblage,  declared 
that  older  workers  possess  skills 
and  experience  that  are  vital  to 
the  success  of  American  industry. 
Foreseeing  cm  increasing  demand 
for  older  workers'  sen  ices.  she 
said:  “Matching  older  workers  to 
the  demanding  jobs  of  the  near 
future  will  be  a challenge  worthy 
of  every  resource  we  can  muster." 
A similar  conclusion  was  reached 
in  a report  issued  early  in  1989  by 
the  Secretary's  departmental  Older 
Worker  Task  Force. 

SCSEP.  with  funding  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  pro- 
vides work  and  training  oppor- 
tunities to  nearly  10.000  older 
workers  annually  through  63  proj- 


NCOA's  Older  Worker  of  the  Year  Cecelui  Taraivlla.  with  Secreta  -. 
McLaughlin,  at  the  1988  20th  Anninrsan/  eivnt. 


another  example  of  public/private 
partnership,  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Exxon. 
Chevron,  Amoco,  and  MeDonald's 
contributing  to  the  program's  suc- 
cess. 

A FTP  quarterly.  The  A;^iiig  Work 
force,  reports  regularly  on  inno- 
vative advances.  An  article  by  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  New 
York  Business  Group  on  Health. 
Inc.,  told  why  many  employers  are 
finding  it  wise  to  give  information 
and  referral  services  or  other 
forms  of  “eldercare”  benefits  to 
employees  who  are  also  caregivers. 
A survey  cited  by  the  author 
found  that  women  employees 
spend  an  average  of  16  hours  per 
week  on  caregiving  activities.  A 
Campbell  Soup  Company  execu- 
tive reported  in  another  article 
why  workers  are  invited  to  use 
Campbell's  Institute  for  Health 
and  Fitness  before  and  after  retire- 
ment. 

Prime  Time  Productivity  also 
provides  direct  consultation  and 


ccts  in  2 1 states.  There  is  no 
"average"  NCOA  SCSEP  enrollee 
because  project  sites,  local  needs, 
and  enrollees'  histories  vaiy  con- 
siderably. 

In  1988.  however,  an  SCSEP 
panel  chose  57-year-old  Cecelia 
Taravella  as  "Older  Worker  of  the 
Year."  after  closely  scrutinizing 
nominations  requested  from 
SCSEP  project  directors. 

Following  a divorce  two  years 
before,  Mrs.  Taravella  worked  with 
SCSEP  to  fulfill  a lifelong 
ambition  — to  sew  clothing  at  an 
industrial  power  machine.  The 
nomination  for  Mrs.  Taravella  re- 
ported: "There  were  tears,  frustra- 
tions. and  downright  fearsome 
problems  Cecelia  had  to  face  and 
overcome  even  as  she  undertook 
what  to  her  was  a labor  of  love  so 
long  hoped  for."  She  has  since 
been  hired  by  a local  garment 
company. 

Successful  as  it  is.  SCSEP 
serves  only  an  estimated  1 percent 
of  those  eligible. 


Dr.  Thursz.  at  a Congressional 
hearing  during  the  week  of  the 
celebration,  called  for  an  increase 
in  SCSEP  funding  of  at  least  50 
percent  to  begin  meeting  the  need 
to  serve  more  program  enrollees. 


Heli’inc  Employers 
Adjust  to  the  Times 


Management,  as  we  at  NCOA 
have  long  recognized,  will  adopt 
positive  policies  on  older  workers 
only  if  convinced  that  they  are  act- 
ing in  the  best  business  interests 
of  their  firms.  Fortunately,  argu- 
ments and  evidence  to  help  con- 
vince the  managers  are  becoming 
increasingly  persuasive. 

Our  Prime  Time  Productivity 
(PTP)  program  has  been  busy 
since  1987  compiling  and  dis- 
seminating solid  data  on  the  sub- 
ject, including  compelling  case 
studies  from  major  corporations 
and  other  employers.  The  message 
is:  employers  as  well  as  employees 
stand  to  benefit  from  up-to-date 
practices  that  help  workers  aged 
45  and  up  to  adjust  to  today's  job 
market.  Funding  for  PTP  serves  as 
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SC  SEP:  Expcrit-ice,  v.  in  - training,  and  placing  thoufands  of  older  iwrkers— here,  at  NCOA's  Houston  project  at  FGS, 
hh  , and  in  62  oth  ~ , ilunt 
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NCOA's  Rftimiu’iit  Planning  Program 
a color  flidc  iiuikcs  a fvlnt. 


other  services.  Talks  with  McDon- 
ald's Corporation  about  manage- 
ment opportunities  for  older 
employees  continued  in  1988  and 
resulted  in  a joint  demonstration 
now  taking  place  in  San  Jose, 
California,  involving  SCSEP  enrol- 
lees  in  a McDonald's-designed- 
and-sponsored  management  train- 
ing program.  Days  Inns  hotel 
executives  got  in  touch  with  FTP 
when  they  decided  to  sponsor  a 
nationwide  Job  fair  in  1989.  PTP 
could  respond  in  detail,  tapping 
experience  gained  from  annual  lo- 
cal job  fairs  conducted  in  New 
York  City  and  Los  Angeles  by 
SCSEP  in  cooperation  with  local 
cosponsors.  On  its  part.  Days  Inns 
could  point  to  a long-standing 
policy  of  recruiting  older  workers 
for  its  reservations  center.  The  job 
fair,  to  be  held  in  dozens  or  per- 
haps hundreds  of  the  Days  Inns' 
750  hotels,  is  scheduled  for  May 
6.  1989. 

Another  role  of  Prime  Time  Pro- 
ductivity is  to  help  private  busi- 
ness and  government  employment 
programs  work  better  together. 

PTP  had  a major  role  in  a 
statewide  California  conference  on 
program  coordination.  PTP  de- 
signed a training  program  for  two 
New  Jersey  conferences  on  ser- 
vices to  older  dislocated  workers. 

A resource  manual.  Commitiuoit 
to  an  Agin<^  Work  Force:  Strategics  and 
Mixlels  for  Helping  Older  Workers 


Acliiei’e  Fall  Potential,  is  now  avail- 
able, made  possible  by  a generous 
grant  from  Amoco  Foundation, 
Inc.,  supplementing  our  eore  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  grant.  The 
manual  draws  from  several 
sources,  including  cooperative 
ventures  by  Prime  Time  Productiv- 
ity and  personnel  at  six  demon- 
stration sites.  Other  available  I’l'P 
tools  for  practitioners  include  an 
analysis  of  the  JTPA  Older  Worker 
program  and  a bimonthly  newslet- 
ter, Employment  and  Traini}!;^  Nezos- 
line. 


Hkij'ing  TO  Plan 
Good  Reiikemenis 


Secure  and  happy  retirement 
years  don't  just  happen.  They  re- 
quire long-range  planning,  which 
in  turn  relies  on  access  to  solid, 
up-to-date  information. 

Corporations  realize  that  retiree 
benefits  are  a major  cost  area  and 
that  appropriate  education  can 
help  the  future  retiree  to  utilize 
health  resources  and  retirement 
financial  packages  in  the  most 
cost-effective  way.  Retirees  are 
now  also  seen  as  a corporate  re- 
source for  public  relations,  for 
recruitment,  and  for  part-time  or 
full-time  employment. 

NCOA  realized  decades  ago  that 
the  demand  for  retirement  plan- 
ning would  increase  markedly  as 
the  full  dimensions  of  a booming 
longevity  revolution  became  more 
widely  knowm.  and  felt. 

Our  way  of  helping  to  meet  that 
demand  was  to  design  and  test 
training  material,  then  invite  cor- 
porate and  other  business  leaders 
to  send  human  resource  special- 
ists to  learn  to  make  the  most  ol 
the  material.  For  mtiximum 
flexibility,  we  can  send  our  own 
e.xperts  to  give  on-site  training  to 
future  retirees. 


More  than  100  businesses  now 
use  our  training  kits,  which  were 
comijletely  updated  and  revised 
during  1988.  We  are  told  by  many 
of  our  customers  that  they  are 
proud  to  include  retirement  prep- 
aration in  their  benefit  package 
because  employees,  after  com[)let- 
Ing  the  training,  have  a more 
serene  and  positive  attitude. 

This  was  certainly  the  view  ol 
Merck  & Company  officials  who 
gave  reasons  for  Merck's  decision 
to  graduate  at  least  5.000  more 
employees  by  1992  from  retire- 
ment training  developed  in 
partnership  with  NCOA: 

"We  in  Merck's  Human  Resources 
office  were  told  soon  after  the  first 
session  that  the  program  heljjed 
people  overcome  unnecessaiv'  anxi- 
ety about  retirement,  gain  in- 
creased insight  and  confidence, 
and  helped  them  begin  to  prepare 
for  a productive  and  rewarding 
retirement." 

“We  have  made  a long-term  com- 
mitment to  NCOA's  Retirement 
Planning  Program  because  we  be- 
lieve it  Is  the  best  available.  The 
Retirement  Planning  Program  has 
been  an  overwhelming  success." 


,’/c.  fvpular  Update  on  Amng  lunch- 
r^tny  nr:.-  : and  otezi-..  to  Washtng- 
■'  ■ : and  roluntecrs  in 
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Advocacy 


COA's  1988-1989  Public 
Polici/  Agenda,  directed 
primarily  at  federal  poli- 
cy makers,  addressed 
specific  legislative  goals 
on  long-term  care,  community  ser- 
vices, health,  income  security,  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  educa- 
tion. And  yet  it  can't  sum  up  all 
that  NCOA  stands  for.  For  one 
thing,  laws  and  policy  situations 
keep  changing;  they  require  daily 
attention.  The  final  version  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Amendments  of  1988.  for  ex- 
ample, called  for  new,  unprece- 
dented levies  on  Medicare  partici- 
pants to  pay  for  the  new  benefits. 

A detailed  response,  and  a coun- 
terproposal on  the  financing 
arrangements,  had  to  be  pre- 
pared. and  it  was.  Another  ex- 
ample: The  Institute  of  Medicine 
asked  for  position  papers  for  its 
study  of  a vital  issue,  quality 
assurance  in  health  care.  We  pro- 
vided not  one  but  two  responses, 
one  from  our  National  Institute  on 
Adult  Daycare. 


On  other  fronts,  NCOA 
President  Daniel  Thursz  has  testi- 
fied before  Congressional  com- 
mittees looking  into  older  worker 
issues  and  the  VISTA  volunteer 
program.  He  has  challenged  an 
American  Medical  Association 
plan  to  impose  a means  test  on 
Medicare.  He  has  advanced  a pro- 
posal to  broaden  the  impact  of  the 
1991  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  by  calling  for  a simulta- 
neous White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  to  permit 
joint  sessions  and  other  cross- 
generational  exchanges  of  in- 
formation and  views. 

As  a member  of  the  Leadership 
Council  of  Aging  Organizations, 
and  one  of  the  three  members 
rotating  responsibilities  as  chair, 
NCOA  helps  shape  coalition  policy 
on  long-range  and  immediate 
issues.  At  the  international  level, 
NCOA  maintains  consultative  stat- 
us with  the  United  Nations,  pay- 
ing special  heed  to  actions  taken 
in  response  to  the  World  Assembly 
on  Aging  of  1982. 

Yes,  public  policy  is  at  the  heart 
of  NCOA  advocacy,  but  there  is 
much,  much  more.  Meetings  with 
business  leaders,  not  only  on  work- 
force issues,  but  on  whether  the 
products  they  make  can  be  de- 
signed to  serve  older  consumers 
better.  Letters  to  the  editors  of 
newspapers  that,  in  our  view, 
seemed  careless  in  accepting  old, 
negative  stereotypes  about  elders. 
Helping  to  make  the  arts  and  hu- 
mcmities  become  more  responsive 
to  our  aging  population.  Worrying 
about,  and  challenging,  transpor- 
tation systems  that  tolerate  bar- 
riers to  accessibility.  Questions  of 
ethics.  Questions  of  justice. 


Advocacy  on  aging  takes  many 
forms.  NCOA  is  alert  to  the  im- 
mediate issue  and  to  the  long- 
range  trend,  taking  the  lead, 
breaking  new  ground. 


NCOA  President  Daniel  Thursz  icith 
Representative  Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging. 


On  Capitol  Hill:  Herb  Goldblum  of 
California,  at  an  entrance  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  Office  Building,  displays  NCOA's 
Public  Policy  Agenda. 
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The  Best  in  the  Field: 
NCOA's  Annual  Conference 


NCOA’s  ability  to  deal  with  di- 
versity in  aging  is  nowhere 
better  demonstrated  than  at  our 
annual  conference. 

Nationally  known  speakers  ad- 
dress Issues  of  the  day  at  plenary 
sessions  attended  by  thousands  of 
registrants.  Practitioners  and 
volunteers  exchange  ideas  and  the 
latest  information,  at  sessions 
varying  from  formal  symposia  to 
the  highly  informal  "potpourri" 
small  group  meetings.  Tips  are  ex- 
changed. Dilemmas  are  faced. 
Minds  are  stretched  by  new  ideas, 
by  new  challenge. 

NCOA  Chair  Elva  D.  Walker  and 
President  Daniel  Thursz,  in  their 


message  of  welcome  to  conferees 
at  the  1989  annual  conference  in 
New  Orleans,  summed  it  up  this 
way: 

"NCOA's  conference  brings  together 
young  and  old,  professionals  and 
volunteers.  p)olitlCcil  leaders  and 
public  administrators  — linked  by 
their  concerns  and  commitment  to 
a common  goal:  the  development  of 
the  best  pKJSslble  services  and  roles 
for  our  nation's  older  men  and 
women." 

Issues  of  special  timeliness  often 
take  center  stage  at  full-day  or 
half-day  programs  before  or  after 
the  main  conference.  In  1989.  for 
example,  leaders  from  major  cor- 


porations participated  In  a special 
Industry  conference  on  "Business 
Survival  in  the  90s:  Maximizing 
the  Bottom  Line,  the  Older  Worker 
Resource." 


NCOA  Chair  Elw  Walker  (center)  lhanki 
U.S.  Rqm’seiitathv  Coriwie  C.  (Liiuiy) 
fny/iO  aiui  veteran  jounmli^t  Sarah 
McClendon  after  they  addressed  the  1989 
NCOA  annual  conference  in  Neio 
Orleans. 


Invest  in  Aging 


You  can  support  the  special  work  of  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Your  contribution  today  can  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of  older  Americans.  An  outright  gift  of  cash, 
stock,  or  personal  property  can  be  put  to  immediate  use  for  general  support  or  restricted  to  your  particular  areas 
of  Interest.  And.  you  can  designate  your  support  as  a memorial  gift,  or  as  a gift  of  celebration. 

A planned  gift  for  the  future  can  allow  you  to  make  a larger  gift  than  would  otherwise  be  possible — perhaps 
with  income  or  estate  tax  benefits,  or  with  variable  or  fixed  income  for  your  life  or  the  life  of  someone  you  care 
about. 

Putting  charitable  gifts  into  your  will  allows  you  to  support  your  church,  your  college,  or  a federally  qualified 
501(c)(3)  charitable  organization  such  as  NCOA.  Without  a will,  state  laws  will  determine  how  your  property  is 
distributed.  With  a will,  you  decide.  To  make  a simple  bequest  to  NCOA,  you  can  use  the  following  basic  clause. 

Form  of  Bequest 

I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  Inc.,  a nonprofit  national  membership  organ- 
ization, having  its  principal  office  at  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW,  West  Wing  100.  Washington.  DC  20024,  (the 
sum  of  S ) OR  ( percent)  of  my  residual  estate  to  be  used 

( 1 ) for  the  general  purposes  of  NCOA  OR 

(2)  to  establish  an  endowment  fund,  the  annual  Income  of  which  is  to  be  allocated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  advancement  of  NCOA's  mission. 

For  additional  iriformation  on  all  these  gift  opportunities,  contact:  Development  Office,  National  Council 
on  the  Aging.  202/479-1200.  All  requests  for  iriformation  will  be  treated  corifidentially. 
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The  National  Center  on  the  Aginif 
tfore^otind),  headijuarten  for  NCOA,  /s 
onli/  four  blocks  from  the  Ll.S.  Capitol. 


REVENUE 


EXPENSES 


Annual  Conference  Communily  Health 
& Professional  Training  & Social  Services 


1.1% 


1.6% 


Full  audited  fni  ,!■■  .tatements  arc 
aoailable  on  requ. 


■ 

Financial  Summary 


Revenues 

1988 

1987 

Gov’t  Grants/Contracts* 

S37.326.765 

832.528,237 

Contributions 

1,196.517 

1,295.731 

Program  Service  Fees 

601.028 

418,745 

Publication  Sales 

441,807 

513.380 

Membership  Dues 

415.801 

355,149 

Other 

425.603 

405,782 

TOTAL  REVENUES 

40,407,521 

35,517,024 

Expenses 

Program  Services: 

Member  Services 

585,986 

494,094 

Employment,  Work  & Retirement 

36.247,064 

31.554.949 

Community  Health  & Social  Services 

659.289 

738.872 

Annual  Conference  & Professional 

Training 

449,292 

360,939 

Life  Enrichment 

295.978 

287.798 

TOTAL  Program  Services 

38,237.609 

33.436.652 

Supporting  Services: 

Management  & General 

1,976,858 

1,820.727 

Fundraising 

133,156 

135,510 

TOTAL  Supporting  Services 

2,1 10,014 

1.956,237 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

40,347.623 

35.392.889 

Excess  of  Revenues 

Over  Expenses 

59,898 

124,135 

Fund  Bsilance  Beginning 

393,785 

269.650 

Fund  Bcilance  End 

S453.683 

S393.785 

•NCOA  grants  S30.6  million  to  63  community  agencies  to  provide  subsidized 
employment  for  up  to  10.000  low  Income  older  workers  each  year. 
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AWARDS 


Immediate  past  chair  Barbara  Sklar  (left)  presents  the  1989  NCOA 
Ollie  Randall  Award  to  Katherine  and  Philippe  Villers.  co-Jounders  of 
the  Villers  Foundation,  recognizing  “singular  and  outstanding 
contributions  toward  advancing  the  cause  of  aging."  Katherine  Villers, 
whose  career  has  centered  on  housing  management,  is  now  executive 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Grant  Program  of  the  Villers  Foundation. 
Philippe  Villers  is  an  industrialist  specializing  in  high-tech  products. 
Their  foundation,  begun  in  1983.  focuses  on  problems  that  keep  many 
elderly  Americans  living  in  poverty,  together  with  “empowerment" 
initiatives  to  assure  older  persons  full  participation  in  American 
society. 


Belle  Bale  makes  clear  how  she 
leels  alMJul  being  this  year's 
recipient  gj  the  National  Institute 
gt  Senior  Centers  Founders 
Award.  She  assumed  the 
directorship  gf  the  IxK'kpon  (N.Y.) 
Golden  Age  Club  in  1958.  a 
program  that  evolved  into  a 
multipurpose  senior  center  in 
1969.  Mrs.  Dale  has  been  a NISC 
delegate  and  a member  gf  the 
NISC  standards  and  guidelines 
committee. 


An  embrace  accompanies  presentation  gf  the  Geneva  Mathiasen 
Award  to  Rebecca  Eckstein,  NCOA's  associate  director  for  18  years 
before  her  retirement  in  1977.  Former  NCOA  president  Jack  Ossgfsky. 
who  made  the  award,  said  before  the  hug:  “Rebecca  Eckstein  is  part 
of  the  history  gf  NCOA.  She  is  part  of  its  spirit,  too."  NCOA's  First  Vice 
Chair  Frankie  M.  Freeman  enjoys  the  moment.  (See  related  story  on 
page  6.) 


NCOA  President  Daniel  Thursz 
and  Janet  Otwell.  director  gf  the 
Illinois  Department  on  Aging  (left), 
are  shown  with  Josephine  K. 
Oblinger.  who  received  this  year's 
Ellen  B.  Winston  Founders  Award. 
Mrs.  Oblinger  is  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Governor's  Office  of  Senior 
Involvement. 


(For  details  on  the  1989 
Voluntarism  in  Action  Awards, 
see  page  32.) 
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ii 'iUbUy  Lc-adt;-.  i'Mi  Spoiiight 
on  Older  Workt  r OjMions 


Strategies  that  encourage  old- 
er persons  to  participate  to  their 
maximum  potential  in  the  work- 
force are  taking  an  increasingly 
central  role  in  every  business's 
quest  for  productivity. 

That  was  the  message  at  a 
special  industry  mini-conference 
that  offered  not  only  predictions 
about  future  change,  but  ex- 
amples of  effective  programs 
already  yielding  positive  results 
in  major  U.S.  corporations. 

Ben  Fischer,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Labor  Studies  at  Car- 
negie Mellon  University,  de- 
clared: "It  is  a monumental  task 
for  society  to  switch  from 
encouraging  older  workers  to  re- 
tire, to  encouraging  them  to  con- 
tinue at  work. " 

But  he  added,  it  is  possible  to 
reverse  this  trend  if  problems, 
including  work  rules  that  dis- 
courage transfer  of  older  em- 
ployees to  more  suitable  Jobs,  are 
faced  squarely  and  creatively. 

Philip  Rones,  senior  economist 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, agreed  on  the  need  for 
flexibility.  He  said  that  labor 
shortages  give  older  workers 
strong  leverage  in  seeking  post- 
retirement job  options  that  satis- 
fy their  individual  needs.  One 
reason  for  the  success  of  The 


Travelers  Companies'  “rehire- 
ment  programs."  he  added,  is 
that  its  executives  offer  several 
such  options,  in  a corporate  cul- 
ture that  clearly  recognizes  its 
need  for  older  workers. 

Examples  of  other  older  work- 
er programs  were  offered  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  McDonald’s 
Corporation,  Stouffer  Food 
Corporation,  Days  Inns  of  Amer- 
ica, Polaroid  Corporation,  and 
the  Grumman  Corporation. 

Irene  Adams,  senior  vice 
president  for  Corporate  Staff 
Projects  at  Kelly  Services,  Inc., 
reported  that  the  number  of  ma- 
ture temporary  employees  per 
year  has  increased  from  38,000 
to  55,000  since  introduction  of 
its  “Encore  Program”  in  August 
1987.  She  added:  “We  are  very 
proud  of  these  mature  workers 
who  have  stepped  forward  and 
grasped  opportunity.” 

NCOA  Chair  Elva  Walker, 
greeting  the  conference  partici- 
pants, predicted  that  business 
awareness  of  the  need  to  retain 
older  workers  will  rise  markedly 
in  the  near  future.  NCOA 
President  Daniel  Thursz  gave  ex- 
amples of  cooperative  older 
worker  consultations  by  corpor- 
ate leaders  and  NCOA’s  Prime 
Time  productivity  program. 
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McDonald’s  Corporation  Senior 
Vice  President  Stanley  Stein 
greets  “Bill.  “ the  “new  kid  on  the 
block” featured  in  McDonald's 
television  commercials  about  its 
McMaster's  hiring  program.  “Bill” 
was  surprised  by  a cake 
honoring  his  76th  birthday. 


NCOA  Second  Vice  Chair  Daniel 
Knowles  (right),  vice  president  of 
Personnel  and  Administration  of 
the  Grumman  Corporation, 
shown  with  Jeffrey  Sonnenfeld, 
Harvard  Business  School 
professor  and  author  of  The 
Hero’s  Farewell:  What  Happens 
When  CEO’s  Retire. 


Outstanding  national  and  local 
volunteer  programs  receiving 
the  1989  Voluntarism  in  Action 
for  the  Aging  Awards  at  NCOA’s 
annual  conference  were: 

American  Occupational  Ther- 
apy Association;  for  a two-part 
education  project  on  the  “Role  of 
Occupational  Therapy  with  the 
Elderly. " Accepting  the  award  was 
Anne  Morris,  Geriatric  Project 
Manager  of  the  association. 

Nationcd  ESctension  Homemak- 
ers Council:  for  its  participation 


Voluntarism 
in  Action 
1989  Awards 

with  the  Volunteer  Information 
Provider  Program  created  by  Bur- 
ton P.  Halbert  of  The  Center  on 
Aging  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City.  Most  of 
the  volunteers  were  over  age  60. 

Catholic  Charities  of  Santa 
Clara.  Calif.:  for  the  “Indepen- 
dent Aging  Program”  which  since 


1977  has  helped  the  frail  elderly 
maintain  high  levels  of  in- 
dependence in  their  own  homes 
by  linking  them  to  existing  com- 
munity resources  and  “filling  in” 
where  gaps  in  services  exist.  Ac- 
cepting the  award  was  Marilou 
Cristina,  Program  Director. 

The  awards  were  made  by  Diane 
deRoos  Bassage,  Chair  of  the 
National  Voluntary  Organizations 
for  Independent  Living  for  the  Ag- 
ing, at  an  NVOILA  membership 
meeting. 
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Minority  Issues 
Examined  in  Detail 

A special  syinposiuni  — 
"Capitalizing  on  Diversity:  Minor- 
ity Issues  and  Perspectives"  — 
attracted  120  persons,  the  largest 
attendance  yet  at  an  NCOA  con- 
ference session  on  minority 
issues. 

NCOA  First  Vice  Chair  Frankie 
M.  Freeman,  opened  the  hall-day 
event  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
"celebration  of  diversity."  She  said 
that  a panel  would  "get  to  the 
nitty-gritty"  of  ways  in  which  pub- 


lic |X)llc7  is  decided. 

Major  national  minority  organ- 
ization representatives  on  that 
panel,  moderated  by  James  T. 
Sykes,  chair  of  NCOA's  Puljllc  Poli- 
cy Committee,  were  Lawrence  A. 
Crecy.  Vice  President,  National 
Caucus  and  Center  on  Black 
Aged;  Ellz.abeth  Jaramillo. 
Asoclaclon  Naclonal  Pro  Personas 
Mayores;  Louise  M.  Kamikawa.  Di- 
rector, National  Pacific/Aslan  Re- 
source Center  on  Aging;  and  Rudy 
Cleghom,  Director,  Title  VI.  Otoe 
Missourla  Tribe.  Oklahoma. 

Addressing  a session  on  "Pro- 
grams That  Work,"  National  In- 
stitute of  Senior  Centers  Delegate 


Howard  L,  Rcnlgers  ( ailed  for  "an 
awareness  ol  and  a sensitivity  to 
cultural  dlversltlc's  as  they  impact 
upon  the  aging  prex-ess."  He  said 
that  stall  and  elderly  participants 
“must  be  willing  to  (wercome  prej- 
udice and  misinformation  king 
rooted  in  our  scxlety." 

At  a luncheon  meeting,  attend- 
ees watched  New  Orleans  MardI 
Gras  Indians  dance  to  traditional 
music.  A choir  from  the  New 
Orleans  Carrollton-Hollygrove 
Senior  Center,  under  the  direction 
of  center  director  Emelda  Wash- 
ington, also  entertained.  The 
youngest  singer  was  76.  the 
average  age  80. 


Medical,  Pharmacy  Fellows  Display  Projects,  Findings 


Medical  and  pharmacy  students 
who  won  1 988-89  fellowships  to 
pursue  projects  intended  to  im- 
prove understanding  of  geriatrics 
in  their  prospective  professions 
were  on  hand  in  New  Orleans  with 
the  fruits  of  their  work. 

Students  who  received  the 
Travelers  Geriatric  Fellowships 
for  Medical  Students,  a program 
begun  in  1981  by  The  Travelers 
Companies  and  NCOA,  are  listed 
here  with  their  project  titles; 

Roxanne  Barrow,  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  “De- 
pendence on  Marital  Closeness  for 
Hormoncil  and  Immunological 
Changes  Resulting  from  Bereave- 
ment in  Blacks  over  55  Years 
Old." 

Deborah  L.  DeMott,  University 
of  California  Berkeley-San  Francis- 
co Joint  Medical  Program;  "Quali- 
ty Assurance  in  Community-based 
Long-term  Care  Services." 

Conrad  L.  Flick,  Duke  Univer- 
sity. Durham.  N.C.;  “Geriatric 
Planning  for  the  End  of  Life." 

Kristin  L.  Hanson,  St.  Louis 
University,  Mo.:  “Formation  of 
Coalitions  in  Triads:  Impact  on 
Compliance  by  the  Elder  Patient." 

Chi  H.  Kim,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo:  "The  Rate 
and  Extent  of  Early  Recovery  from 
Strokes  in  the  Elderly,  and 
Effectiveness  of  Different 
Rehabilitation  Settings." 


Jenny  Green  Lee,  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  Bronx, 
N.Y. : “An  Examination  of  Medical 
Care  to  the  Elderly  Home-bound." 

Jeanne  M.  Putinas,  University 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.:  “An  Assess- 
ment of  Pre-admission  Health 
Caire  of  Elderly  Patients  in  an 
Intermediate  Ccire  Facility." 

Anjanette  M.  Stoltz,  University 
of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor:  "Sym- 
pathetic Function  and  the  Regula- 
tion of  Alpha-Andrenergic  Respon- 
siveness in  Elderly  Humans." 

Alex  To.  Boston  University, 
Mass.:  “Effectiveness  of  Post- 
Hospitalization  Rehabilitation  of 
Geriatric  Patients  with  Combined 
Behavioral  and  Medical  Dis- 
orders." 

Students  in  the  Warner- 
Lambert  Geriatric  Fellowship 
Program  for  Pharmacy  Students, 
a program  begun  with  NCOA  in 
1988,  cire  listed  here  with  their  re- 
search topics: 

Sister  Jeanne  Patricia  Crowe, 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  Science.  Pa. : “Medication 
Education  Aids  to  a Unique  Elder- 
ly Population." 

Hill  Hopper.  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  Richmond:  “Evaluating 
Audiovisual  Teaching  of  Home 
Glucose  Monitoring  in  Geriatric 
Diabetics." 

Brenda  Johns.  University  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Canada: 


‘The  Design  and  Testing  of  a 
Medication  Counseling  Card  for 
Use  by  Older  Adults." 

Laurel  S.  Labrier,  University  of 
Montana.  Missoula:  “Geriatric 
Drug  Information  Sheets." 

Brian  D.  Schilling,  University  of 
Missouri-Kansas  City:  “The  Senior 
Citizen's  Knowledge  of  Safe 
Medication  Practices." 

Leslie  A.  Wayment,  Howard  Uni- 
versity College  of  Pharmacy,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  “Patient  Education 
to  Reduce  the  Misuse  of  Laxatives 
in  the  Geriatric  Community." 


Sister  Jeanne  Patricia  Crowe, 
student  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Science,  displays  medication 
aids  designed  for  use  at  a 
congregation  of  J.690  sisters  with 
a median  age  of  57.4  years. 
Shown  with  her  are 
Warner-Lambert  Company 
representative  Walter  Weglein. 
Mrs.  Weglein.  and  NCOA  Senior 
Vice  President  Paul  Kerschner. 
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ftrence  Tapes  on  Sale 


. , . ( ONFERENCE  TAPES  AND  LEAFIN 
F^OM  THE  LEADERS— 

available  for  $8  each  — a Jail  program  including  keynote 
speeches,  workshop  discussions,  plenary  sessions  and  more.  . . 


Highlights  include: 

The  Half- trillion  Dollar  Debate:  Allocating 
America’s  Health  Resources  Speaker:  Rashi 
Fein,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Economics  of 
Medicine,  Dept,  of  Social  Medicine,  Harvard 
MediCcil  School  Order  #2 

★ Bringing  It  All  Together  at  the  Community 
Level — The  Older  Americans  Act  as  a 
Vehicle  for  Action.  Order  #3 

★ And  Now  the  Hard  Part:  Implementation  of 
the  New  National  Nursing  Home  Reform 
Laws  and  Ombudsman  Statues  Order  #4 


★ Adult  Day  CcU-e:  Yesterday,  Today  and 
Tomorrow  Order  #13 

it  Conversations  with  the  US  Department  of 
Labor  Order  #12 

Plus  more.  ...  To  receive  a complete  tape 
listing  or  to  order  your  NCOA  Conference  tapes, 
send  your  check  or  money  order  to  Visual  Aids 
Electronics,  12073  Tech  Road,  Silver  Spring, 
MD  20904.  Add  $4  to  each  order  for  postage 
and  handling. 


.MEMBERSHIP  ENROLLMENT  FORM- 

Consider  the  advantages  of  membership  in  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

As  the  leading  national  organization  for  those  who  work  in  the  field  of  aging,  advocates  for  the  aging, 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  older  persons,  NCOA  provides  the  services,  programs 
and  publications  you  need  to  be  even  more  effective. 

Join  today  and  receive  Perspective  on  Aging  and  benefits  that  will  give  you  the  professional  edge. 


liemberfthlp  Category 


Annual  Dues 


105  □ Individual 

S 

60 

1 15  0 Retiree  IfuU-tlme) 

$ 

30 

120  0 Student  (full-time) 

$ 

30 

130  □ Organlzatlon/Corporallon 

$ 

125 

125  D Contributing  Member 

1 10  0 Life  Membership — Can  pay  In 

$ 

150 

4 Installments 

$1,000 

□ Check  enclosed  (payable  to  NCOA) 

□ Charge  my  membership  (VISA  or  MasterCard) 


Exp.  Date  . 


Ifembexahlp  Units 


Members  receive  an  afRltatlon  with  one  of  the  following  membership  units 
free.  Additional  units  cost  $10  each  Check  your  main  interest,  and  add 
appropriate  amount  for  two  or  more  affiliations  to  total  payment. 

001  □ National  Association  of  Older  Worker 

Employment  Services  (NAOWES)  S 

002  □ National  Center  on  Rural  Aging  (NCRA)  s 

003  □ National  Institute  on  Adult  Daycare  (NIAD)  $ 

004  □ National  Institute  on  Community- 

based  Long-term  Care  (NICLC)  s 

005  □ National  Institute  of  Senior  Centers  (NISC)  $ 

006  □ National  Institute  of  Senior  Housing  (NISH)  $ 

007  □ National  Voluntary  Organizations  for  Independent 

Living  for  the  Aging  (NVOILA)  s 


SIGNATURE 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Name:  Mr,  Ms.  Mrs. 


OrgantzQrton  (if  part  of  the  address)  . 

Address 

Ctty 


-Zip. 


Note  Membership  in  NVOILA  is  limited  to  national  organizations  only 

Annual  Dues  S 

Total  AJflUatton  Fee  S 

Conmburton  to  NCOA  S 

TOTAL  Enclosed  $ 


Daytime  Phone  . 


Mall  your  application  to:  The  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  Inc. 
Dept.  5097 

Washington.  DC  20061  5087 
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. . . IS  THERE  A WAY  TO  MONITOR 
WANDERING  RESIDENTS 
WITHOUT 

BATTERY  OPERATED  BANDS  1 


YES . . . 

WE'VE  BEEN  DOING  IT  FOR  YEARS. 


THE  LOWEST  OPERATING  COST  AVAILABLE! 


PATIENT  SECURITY  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

P.Q  BOX  CLARENDON  HILLS,  IL  BD5I4  l-(31^J-B55-03Bg 


For  additional  information,  contact  Patient  Security  Systems.  Inc,  today  ! 


0 


Some  people  come  to  NCOA  con- 
ferences for  the  latest  how-to  tips 
on  their  line  of  work.  Or  to  grap- 
ple with  new  ideas.  Or  to  talk  to 
like-minded,  or  contraiy-minded. 
peers.  Whatever,  variety 
flourishes.  At  the  New  Orleans  an- 
nual conference: 

■ The  subject  index  to  the  1 16- 
page  conference  program  listed 
1 15  topics,  most  addressed  in 
more  than  one  session.  "Care- 
givers" was  the  subject  for  18 
events:  "Minority  Concerns." 

15;  and  "Health  Promotion."  22. 

■ Nowhere  was  interaction  more 
lively  than  at  the  Potpourri  ses- 
sions. where  informal  dis- 
cussions ebbed  and  flowed  at 
tables  dotting  a big  ballroom.  At 
one  such  give-and-take,  con- 
ferees grappled  with  "How  to 

Focus  On 

Function 

CAMBRIDGE  SEMINARS 

A MULTIDISCIPLINE  CONFERENCE 

GERIATRICS  1989 

August  20-25.  1989 
St.  John’s  College 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE.  ENGLAND 
The  Cambridge  Seminars  provide  a unique 
continuing  education  opportunity  for  health 
care  practitioners  working  in  the  field  of 
geriatrics.  The  topics  to  be  covered  include: 

• Strategies  For  Independent  Living 

• Research  Into  Aging 

• Cognitive  Functions 

• Substance  Abuse  Among  The  Elderly 

• Impact  Of  A National  Health  System  On 
The  Elderly 

Lectures  are  by  renowned  health  care 
specialists  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

CO-SPONSORED  BY: 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging, 

Inc. 

The  American  Geriatrics  Society 
Temple  University,  Dept,  of 
Occupational  Therapy 
Betty  Cox  Associates 

Accreditation  applied  for  from 
The  American  Geriatrics  Society 

FOR  FURTFIER  INFORMATION 
Betty  Cox  Associates 
232  East  University  Parkway 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 
(301)243-5943 


Develop  a Program  for  Non- 
English-speaking  Seniors  When 
You  Only  Speak  English;"  at  the 
adjacent  table  the  topic  was  All 
Chiefs  and  No  Indians;  Success- 
ful Proposal  Writing  for  Coali- 
tions;" and  next  to  that.  Im- 
plementing a Successful  Day 
Care  Center." 

■ The  sell-out  crowd  of  1 25  per- 
sons at  an  Arts  and  Humanities 
breakfast  filled  still  another 
ballroom,  where  again  a dif- 
ferent subject  at  each  table  kept 
participants  engrossed.  Among 
the  dozen  topics  were;  "Inter- 
generational  Theater:  An 
Education  Perspective,"  and 
"The  Older  Learner:  An  Un- 
tapped Market  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.” 

■ NCOA's  Constituent  Units  were 
prominent  at  the  conference. 

At  a pre-conference  event  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Institute  on 
Community-based  Long-term 
Care,  a panel  examined  possible 
legislative  actions  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  Ronald  Pol- 
lack, executive  director  of  the  Vil- 
lers  Foundation,  urged  advocates 
to  emphasize  that  long-term  care 
is  "an  extraordinarily  important 
family  issue.”  Too  often,  he 
added,  long-term  care  is  discussed 
solely  as  a service  to  elders. 

NCOA  Senior  Vice  President 
Paul  Kerschner  told  a National  In- 
stitute on  Senior  Housing  audi- 
ence that  the  going  is  slow,  but 
the  idea  that  housing  is  more 
than  merely  a matter  of  providing 
units  is  gradually  catching  on. 
Supportive  services  that  make  it 
possible  to  sustain  independent 
living,  he  explained,  are  essential. 
He  speculated  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Jack  Kemp  as  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment could  lead  to  a much  more 
activist  stance  at  that  department. 

The  National  Center  on  Rural 
Aging  heard  NCRA  Secretary  John 
A.  Krout  tell  of  ways  in  which  area 
agencies  on  aging  in  less  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  nation  can  bet- 
ter serve  elderly  constituencies. 
Krout  is  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Fredonla  and  a well-known  au- 
thority on  rural  issues. 


A first-hamd  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  older  worker  poli- 
cies was  given  to  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Older 
Worker  Employment  Services  by 
Paul  Mayrand.  Director  of  the 
DOL  Office  of  Special  Targeted 
Programs.  NCOA’s  Senior  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram Joined  in  sponsoring  the 
luncheon  event. 

The  National  Institute  of 
Senior  Centers,  approaching  its 
20th  anniversary  in  1990,  ad- 
vanced plans  for  its  celebration. 
The  luncheon  speaker.  Theresa 
Lambert  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Units  on  Aging,  dis- 
cussed rapidly  changing  responsi- 
bilities of  professionals  in  aging. 
Founders  Award,  see  page  31.) 

The  National  Institute  on  Adult 
Daycare  remembered  its  tenth  an- 
niversary with  reminiscences  of 
former  chairs.  One,  Linda  Cross- 
man, remembered  the  timidity 
with  which  NIAD  representatives 
first  approached  members  of  Con- 
gress with  suggestions  for  legisla- 
tive action.  Things  have  changed, 
she  said.  In  1988,  for  example, 
NIAD  was  in  frequent  touch  with 
policymakers  on  a number  of 
issues.  (Look  for  more  on  NIAD's 
Tenth  Anniversary  in  the  next 
issue  of  Perspective  on  Aging.) 

Mary  Jane  Owen.  Director  of 
Disability  Focus,  asked  for  more 
widespread  public  understanding 
of  practical,  everyday  realities  fac- 
ing persons  with  disabilities.  She 
spoke  at  a luncheon  meeting  of 
the  National  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions for  Independent  Living  for 
the  Aging.  (See  page  31  for  details 
on  the  presentation  of  the  sixth 
annual  EUen  B.  Winston  Founders 
Award  and  page  32  for  details  on 
the  Voluntarism  in  Action 
Awards.)  □ 


At  a sold-out  Arts  and 
Humanities  Roundtable 
Breahfast  a point  is  made. 
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BHSr 

FOOT 
FORWARL 


is  now  available 


Best  Foot  Forward,  a new  educa- 
tional program  designed  specifically  for 
use  in  Senior  Centers,  tells  people  how 
they  can  lessen  most  foot  aches  and 
pains,  and  avoid  or  cure  a lot  of  them. 

Prepared  cooperatively  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  and  the 
American  Podiatric  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Best  Foot  Forward  can  come  soon 
to  your  Senior  Center. 


TO  ORDER,  COMPLETE  AND  MAIL  THIS  FORM 


Public  Affairs  Department 


American  Podiatric  Medical  Association 


9312  Old  Georgetown  Road 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20814 


I want  to  order kit(s)  of  the  BEST  FOOT  FORWARD  program. 


I enclose  check  for  $15  for  each  kit  to  cover  handling  and  delivery. 

I do  do  not want  ^ extra  copies  of  the  booklet  “Your  Feet:  An  Owners’  Manual” 

and  I have  included  an  extra  30  cents  for  each  copy  over  30. 

□ Check  this  box  if  you  wish  to  have  APMA  arrange  contact  with  a podiatrist  on  your  behalf. 
Name 

Organization 

Street  Address  

City State. 

(Allow  2 to  3 weeks  for  delivery) 


Zip 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING’S 

State  of  the  Art  Training  Seminars  for  1989 
Focusing  on  Three  Critical  Issues 


Senior  Center 
Management 

Sponsored  by 
NCOA’s  National  Institute 
of  Senior  Centers 

Raleigh/Durham,  NC 
August  25 

Lincoln,  NE 
September  22 

Baltimore,  MD 
October  2 

Dallas/Ft.  Worth,  TX 
October  13 

Cincinnati,  OH 
November  10 

Santa  Monica,  CA 
December  1 


Care  Management 

Sponsored  by 
NCOA’s  National  Institute 
on  Community-based 
Long-term  Care 

Little  Rock,  AR 
September  15 

Charleston,  SC 
October  6 

Albuquerque,  NM 
October  6 

Philadelphia,  PA 
October  13 

Chicago,  IL 
October  20 

Chicago,  IL 
December  4 


Working  in 
Adult  Day  Care 

Sponsored  by 
NCOA’s  National  Institute 
on  Adult  Day  Care 

Madison,  WI 
September  20 
Nashville,  TN 
September  22 

Pittsburgh,  PA 
October  11 

Springfield,  MA 
November  1 


Registration  brochure  coming  in  June 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING,  INC. 

Since  1950  working  to  improve  the  lives  of  older  Americans 


600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW  ■ WEST  WING  100  • WASHINGTON.  DC  20024 
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